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THE WEEK. 


THE expected blow has fallen, and on Monday morn- 
ing the world learnt that the Duma had been dissolved. 
The Tsar issued two ukases, one dissolving the Duma 
on the ground that it had exceeded its functions, and 
the other appointing M. Stolypin Premier in place of 
M. Goremykin. The Constitutional Democrats made 
arrangements at once for a meeting at Viborg in Fin- 
land, where they drew up and issued a manifesto to the 
nation, exhorting citizens to refuse to pay taxes or con- 
tribute recruits. They then returned to St. Petersburg 
expecting to be arrested, but that step has not yet 
been taken. On both sides a calm has followed, only 
broken by the publication of M. Stolypin’s programme 
of reform. The new Premier has explained that his 
policy is one of strong-handed reform, and the 
official apology for the dissolution of the Duma 
attributes it to the Tsar’s anxiety to have a 
more perfect national representation. This exactly 
corresponds with the tone of the article in which a 
Russian Minister tried to prepare English opinion for 
this coup d'état some weeks ago. A pogrom was ex- 
pected at Odessa, but it has been prevented according 
to the 7ribune correspondent (whose success in sending 
news to his paper has been recognised by a temporary 
detention by the Russian Government) by a warning from 
a naval battalion and a regiment of infantry that they 
would certainly kill the authors of a massacre. The 
uncertaiaty about the army is probably the chief cause 
of the Government’s hesitation to adopt more violent 
measures, CW plies 

THe news of the Tsar’s action was followed at 
once by a heavy fall in Russian securities. The French 
Press is almost unanimous in condemning the dissolu- 
tion. The reactionary newspapers in Germany welcome 
what they think is an unexpected display of energy by 
the Tsar in sweeping away the Duma, with its ‘‘ im- 
mature and puerile discussions.” Even the Liberal 
papers show generally little enthusiasm for the Duma. 
A committee had been formed to organise a British 
address of sympathy and encouragement to the 
Russian people and their Parliament before the news 
arrived of the Duma’s dissolution. That event, how- 
ever, has not checked the rush of signatures. The 
address has been signed by more than a hundred 
members of Parliament, by almost all the Liberal 
editors, and by a large number of men of letters, 
including Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, Mr. William 
Watson, and Mr. Gilbert Murray. 

Tue Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
has been a remarkable success. The meetings have 
been held in the Royal Gallery of Westminster Palace 
adjoining the House of Lords. The seats were arranged 
as in a continental chamber with a tribune for the 
speakers. This is the fourteenth Conference of the 
Union and it has been much the most important. Lord 
Weardale, who presided, took part in the first Con- 
ference held in Paris in 1889, and he was able to trace 
the wonderful progress of what seemed at that time 
a not very promising enterprise. At this meet- 
ing there were 600 members belonging to twenty- 
three different Parliaments, including the Russian 
Duma and the Parliament of Japan. The largest con- 
tingent is, of course, the British, but Italy and France 








were very strongly represented, and there were repre- 
sentatives from Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Mexico, 
Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, Servia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. It was noticeable 
that on the day of the meeting the Frankfurter 
Zeitung published an article expressing strong sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the Conference and laid stress 
on the essentially pacific temper of the vast masses of 
the people of Germany. 





Tue Tsar had given an unexpected and dramatic 
interest to the meeting of the Conference by the 
moment that he chose for suppressing the Duma. The 
six Russian representatives were the centre of interest 
and sympathy. The deputation included two names 
well known to English readers—Kovalevsky and 
Ostorgorsky. The other members were Varieleff, 
member for the Tartar city of Kazan; Colonel 
Svetchim, a Liberal landowner; Rodicheff, member 
for Tver; and Aladyin, the Social Democrat member 
for Simbirsk, the leader of the Party of Toil. 
The event of the day was, of course, the speech of the 
Prime Minister. The speech was made in French, and 
was a very eloquent appeal to Europe to put an end to 
the sinister paradox by which the growth of a pacific 
temper amongst the peoples of Europe was accom- 
panied by the growth of armaments. He was hopeful 
of the future, for democracy was a late-comer on the 
world’s stage, and had barely had time to become 
conscious of its powers. All this was listened to with 
admiration and delight, and Count Apponyi, the 
Hungarian Minister of Education, who followed, 
said that the speech was an historical event. But 
what everyone was waiting to hear was the reference 
to the Duma, and when the Prime Minister by 
a singularly happy inspiration applied to the Duma 
the old Royalist formula, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Za 
Duma est morle, vive la Duma”! there was a 
scene of indescribable enthusiasm. Indeed, the 
Duma absorbed almost all the interest of the first 
day’s proceedings, for after the Hungarian Minister 
had sat down, Kovalevsky took his place in the 
tribune and in a few simple words explained for his 
colleagues and himself that their mission from the 
Duma had been interrupted and that the same duty 
which had brought them to London summoned them 
back to Russia. RSP 

On Tuesday the Conference discussed a very im- 
portant question. Mr. Bryan in an eloquent speech 
proposed a resolution which the Conference adopted 
recommending that in cases of disagreement on ques- 
tions which are excluded by arbitration treaties each 
Power should undertake not to begin hostilities before 
it has referred the dispute to an impartial tribunal. 
Mr. Bryan had no difficulty in showing that the 
cases which are reserved in arbitration treaties because 
they affect honour and integrity are the very cases 
which are most provocative of war. Yet in 
those cases a little deliberation and postponement 
would often prevent war. The difficulty is to find 
truth and fact when nations have become angry and 
suspicious, and an arrangement such as the Conference 
recommends would prevent a good many of the wars 
that are now thought to be inevitable. Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant read a paper on the limita- 
tion of armaments in which he argued that it was to 
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the interest of France and of all countries to limit the 
unproductive expenditure that ruins them. 

White the discussions of the Peace delegates in 
London are attracting the attention and sympathies 
of Europeans, in Rio de Janeiro the third International 
American Conference is sitting and discussing a 
theory of international law, the settlement of which, 
one way or the other, with the consent of Europe, 
is likely to affect the grounds and frequency of open 
breaches of the peace between nations in the future. 
It will be remembered that in 1902 the allied fleets of 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy appeared off the 
coast of Venezuela to collect forcibly debts owing from 
that republic to citizens of the three Powers. Dr. Drago, 
then Foreign Minister of Argentina, formulated the 
doctrine that no nation has the right to collect forcibly 
the debts owing to its citizens by another nation. This 
view naturally finds keen support among the debtor 
nations. The matter was referred to the Hague Con- 
ference and decided against Venezuela at the time. The 
Venezuelans protested that the Mague Conference 
was a ‘‘ packed court,” as it contained no representa- 
tives of the debtor nations. The difficulty in the way 
of settling the matter is that international law is a 
vague science of conflicting precedents and that 
the International American Conference has no 
more authority than the Hague Conference. But, 
in point of practice, most people will sympathise 
with the debtor nations ; and the protest against the 
action of the combined fleets was by no means 
restricted to the South American Republics at 
the time. The investor must take his own risks; 
he buys cheaply or gets a high interest for his 
investments in South American bonds. He cannot 
therefore expect his country to enforce repayment of 
money he has risked in speculation. The attitude of 
the American Republics towards the dangerous 
patronage of the United States with her Monroe 
doctrine is one which all who feel concern for the 
independence of small States will wish to encourage. 

Mr. Morvey made an important speech on Friday 
in last week on the Indian Budget. He had some 
reforms to announce, and he made it clear that he 
wished to develop the very small share that the natives 
have in the public life of India. He pointed out, 
for example, that the Budget debates in the Viceroy’s 
Council, which are formal and much too short, might be 
enlarged and made more real and actual. Heexplained 
that he had asked the Viceroy to appoint a small 
committee to consider how this might be done 
and to consider also what opportunity could 
be provided for moving amendments to the proposals 
of the Viceroy and what could be done to extend the 
representative element in the Legislative Council. In 
allthis part of his speech Mr. Morley’s tone was very 
hopeful for those who, without of course crying for 
anything so irrelevant as Western institutions, want to 
see Indian administration developed in the liberal 
spirit which was interrupted when Lord Ripon left 
India. Mr. Morley concluded his speech with an 
eloquent and sympathetic description of the new spirit 
in India, and a warm declaration of his belief that there 
was no danger in attempting to combine freedom of 
speech with oursystemof absolutegovernment. Hislast 
sentences wereapretty direct repudiationot themethods 
employed to suppress the recent agitationin Bengal. 

OTHER parts of Mr. Morley’s speech were less con- 
vincing and less welcome to Liberals. We are not, 
indeed, surprised that several of his supporters went 
into the lobby to support Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment 
recommending that the Indian Secretary's salary 
should be put on the Estimates. This has been an 





opinion held for some time by many Liberals, and it de- 
rives considerable support from the authority of the 





Commission that reported on Indian expenditure. Ona 
division Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment was defeated 
by 153 votes to 8g. There was some dis- 
appointment also with regard to Mr. Morley’s 
treatment of military expenditure. Mr. Morley said 
nothing to shake our opinion that it is wrong to hurry 
on with Lord Kitchener’s scheme of military redistribu- 
tion as if the frontier question were one of great 
urgency and immediate invasion practicable. There 
never was atime when we had a better opportunity for 
calm and dispassionate survey of a question on which 
military opinion is divided. Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, 
with its excessively official air, was not avery fortunate 


sequel. 





Tue Progressive Deputation has taken the British 
public into its confidence and is apparently not very 
well satisfied with the result. It explains that if we 
really insist upon carrying out the pledges which were 
part of the peace terms at Vereeniging we must 
observe one or two simple precautions in order 
to make sure that the minority shall govern. 
It would like best of all that we should 
break our pledges, and in the case of the 
Orange River Colony it boldly urges us to do this. 
For no amount of gerrymandering can exclude the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants from a dangerous 
share in the government of the colony. In the Transvaal 
the situation is less desperate. ‘The first thing to 
recognise is that voters, and not population, must 
determine the distribution of constituencies. In 
other words, persons whom sex or poverty disfranchises 
are not to count at all. A constituency is to be 
penalised for its excess of poor men and the most 
powerful districts are to have a_preponderating 
representation. Of course, this discrepancy is very 
much modified if you have universal suffrage. This, 
apparently, nobody proposes, but it is believed that 
the Government will propose manhood suffrage. Now 
the pro-Chinese party is afraid that this demo- 
cratic arrangement will make it very difficult to per- 
petuate the supremacy of the financial cosmopolitan 
houses and these apprehensions find vigorous ex- 
pression in a characteristic poem by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. This candid explanation has not made the 
impression that Sir William Van Hulstein and his 


friends expected. 





Tue Education Bill passed the Report stage on 
Wednesday night. The final discussions did not 
produce any novelties. There were two important 
divisions—one on the proposal to make Clause 4 
mandatory ; the other on the proposal to get rid of the 
limit which restricts the clause to urban districts with 
a population of over 5,000. Both amendments were 
rejected, the first by a majority of 87 and 
the second by a majority of 127. On the first 
question the only difference between Mr. Birrell 
and his critics is a difference of method. Mr. Birrell 
thinks it is more effective to give the school an appeal 
to the Board of Education than to make the clause 
mandatory. The supporters of the amendment think 
that the arrangement Mr. Birrell prefers will create local 
strife, and that some authorities will not carry out the 
intentions of the bill. On the second question, 
Mr. Birrell admitted that there would be hard cases, 
but he said the Government had to make the limit 
somewhere. It seems to us that the clause ought to 
operate in every district, rural or urban, where there is 
adequate accommodation for all who desire their 
children to be taught in the common school. 

THERE was a debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday on the Army Scheme, but, though it lasted 
longer than most House of Lords debates, it was singu- 
larly unilluminating. Lord Roberts repeated his 
familiar views, but said nothing to explain how his 
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scheme would enable us to meet the danger he antici- 
pates. Other nations have made themselves into land 
powers by conscription. We are a sea power and no 
amount of the universal training which Lord Roberts 
wants to establish will make us a land power. 
The test of Mr. Haldane’s scheme is whether or not it 
is adequate to the necessities of our position. He has 
reduced the army that exists on paper and has in- 
creased the army that we can mobilise. Many of the 
speeches in the Lords, such as Lord Goschen’s, were 
quite irrelevant because they missed this point. 

AN interesting question has been raised on the 
discussion of the introduction of rifle-shooting in our 
public schools. We publish this week a letter from 
the head master of Clifton in reply to the letter from 
‘*Old Cliftonian” that we printed last week. We 
observe that the same subject was discussed by the 
high master of St. Paul’s on Wednesday. The 
high master said that in future all boys going 
through the school would be taught the ele- 
ments of shooting, except those whose parents 
might have some conscientious objection. He had been 
asked whether this did not encourage the spirit of 
militarism, and he answered emphatically “ No.” The 
people who desired war were those who thought 
that the risks would go to others. We doubt very 
much whether the high master’s. belief in 
the salutary effects of rifle shooting is not 
misplaced, There is, we think, a great 
deal to be said for the view that conscription, which 
makes military service a very hard discipline, brings 
home to a nation a sense of the realities of war. But 
rifle shooting is not hard or exacting; it is a very 
pleasant exercise. It does not familiarise the boy’s 
mind with the hardships of war, but rather tends to re- 
present it as an agreeable amusement; to make him 
imagine that he is an accomplished soldier just 
because he can shoot well; {and to think that he 
knows what war is like because he has handled a rifle. 
That is a dangerous delusion to encourage. Con- 
scription makes a young man intoa soldier. But is 
a man who learnt to shoot at school any more certain 
to be a good shot at thirty than he is to be a good 
cricketer because cricket was compulsory at his school? 

Tue first impression that the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Motor Cars makes upon the reader is 
that it must be extremely difficult suggesting amend- 
ments of the law which will really mitigate the present 
grievances of the public. The Commissioners have 
made a great many suggestions which may be termed 
‘‘useful”; but it cannot be said that the perusal of 
their report inspires much hope that in future we 
are likely to be rid of dangers and _ nuisances. 
They sat to investigate the following points : 
What amendments, if any, should be made in 
the present law, what the injury to roads caused by 
motor cars amounts to, whether additional charges 
should be imposed upon motors, and how any money so 
raised should beapplied. The public complaints may 
be classed under the heads of danger and dust; the 
protection which the law at present offers them is the 
twenty miles an hour limit. The Commissioners 
propose to abolish this limit on the follow- 
ing ground, that ‘the object of the law 
should be not to punish speed because it is speed, 
but because and when it is dangerous and otherwise 
injurious to the public.” The law is not strictly 
obeyed, since it is often perfectly safe to drive along 
an open road at a much greater speed than the twenty- 
one mile limit ; and it may be added that that limit is 
often, under certain circumstances, as dangerous to 
the public as an illegal rate of, say, twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour would be. They recommend 
instead the strengthening of the section defining 
dangerous driving and that the penalties should be 








heavy. The Commissioner of Police and Mr. Munro, 
of the Local Government Board, dissent from 
this suggestion, on the ground that magis- 
trates generally pay much greater attention to 
the injunction of the rule of speed than to the 
less definite evidence of driving to the danger of 
the public, and that the twenty-one mile limit, is as far 
as it goes the real protection to the public, which they 
cannot afford to lose. At dangerous curves, in towns 
and villages, and places where caution is required, the 
Commissioners recommend the adoption by the local 
authorities of a twelve mile speed limit, and that an 
indication of these places should be made by danger 
signs, and in London and other large towns by notices 
in the Gasetfe and other advertisements. 





THERE is no doubt at all about the dust nuisance. 
But the Commissioners content themselves with warn- 
ing motorists that if they continue to drive at high 
speed in dusty weather they may create ‘‘ an irresistible 
demand for some drastic provision on the subject.” It 
is to the improved condition of the roads that they look 
for a dimunition of dust. They suggest that the 
revenue derived from the taxation of motor cars should 
be devoted to the improvement of the roads, that the 
tax upon them should be increased, trade motor-cars 
paying one half of the taxes charged on pleasure 
motors. The Commissioners make further sugges- 
tions for the easier identification of cars, for the excep- 
tionally severe punishment of drunken drivers, and for 
treating the excessive emission of smoke or the causing 
of excessive noise as an offence. 

it is the fashion to think that it does not matter 
what aman does with his life as long as he makes a 
good public show with his money when he ceases to 
have any use for it. There is nothing exciting or 
picturesque about Mr. Beit’s will, but the Z7mes hopes 
that its details will put to shame those critics of Mr. 
Beit who questioned the depth and value and antiquity 
of his English patriotism. Mr. Beit has left some two 
millions for public objects, of which 41,200,000 is to be 
spent on an African Railway Trust, £ 200,000 is left tothe 
Johannesburg University, and the same sum for public 
trusts in Rhodesia. Some £,400,000 is scattered about 
between hospitals, colleges, and, by a quaint touch of 
humour, the Union Jack Club. The National Gallery 
recovers the Reynolds picture of Lady Cockburn and 
her children. The Berlin Museum receives the Reynolds 
picture of Mrs. Boone and her daughter and also the 
bronze statuette of Hercules by Polajuolo, whilst the 
majolica plate which belonged to Isabella d’Este goes 
to Hamburg. pears 

GENERAL Kopama, who died on Monday at the 
age of fifty-one, was perhaps the chief agent in the 
Japanese victory in the last war, though his name is but 
little known to the English public. He was a Samurai 
by birth, and first distinguished himself as a captain in 
the rebellion of 1874. He distinguished himself again 
in the Satsuma rebellion in 1877, when he was a 
major. He became a general in 1889, and went to 
Europe, where he got instruction in the art of war from 
General Meckel, to whom he telegraphed after the battle 
of the Yalu river, ascribing the victory to his teaching. 
During the war with China Kodama was Vice-Minister 
for war. In 1900 he wasappointed Governor of Formosa, 
and in 1903 returned to Tokio to take the post of Home 
Secretary. From this time he was mainly occupied 
with the plans for the coming Russian war, and was 
soon appointed Vice-Chief of the Staff. He conducted 
the first mobilisation, and then went as Chief of the 
Staff with Marshal Oyama to Manchuria, where he 
was really the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
armies. He was, in fact, the organiser of victory, not 
merely in the closet, but in the field, and was generally 
recognised in Japan as the chief hero of the land war. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA. 


HE Tsar’s long indecision is ended, and he has 
chosen reaction. At the end of last week M, 
Stolypin, then Minister of the Interior, promised to be 
in his place to answer questions in the Duma last 
Monday. But very early on the Sunday morning it was 
announced that the Duma was dissolved. Two ukases 
were issued, one for the dissolution, which was justified 
on the ground that the Duma exceeded its powers, with 
special reference to its agrarian manifesto, and the 
other announcing that M. Goremykin had been replaced 
as Premier by M. Stolypin. The blow was thus struck 
which corresponded to Louis XVI.’s attempt to dissolve 
the States-General, the attempt which occasioned the 
meeting in the Tennis Court, The majority 
of the deputies took the train hastily tor 
Viborg, in Finland, where a momentous meeting 
was held through the night between Sunday and 
Monday and renewed Monday morning. The depu- 
ties did not, however, swear a Tennis Court oath, nor 
declare a Provisional Government, nor adopt any other 
course involving treason against the Tsar and a direct 
appeal to civil war. Doubtless they felt themselves 
too weak todo so. But they agreed upon and signed 
a manifesto to the nation, stating their case against 
the Government and exhorting citizens to ‘‘stand up 
for the trampled rights of popular representation and 
for the Imperial Duma” by refusing to pay taxes or 
contribute recruits to the army, adding that any loan 
now contracted by the Government without the consent 
of the people’s representatives would be repudiated. 
They then left Viborg, under pressure from the 
Governor-General of Finland, and returned by train to 
St. Petersburg, where M. Stolypin did not commit the 
blunder of having them arrested at once. 

The line which the Tsar proposes to take is 
tolerably clear. He relies on the simultaneous action 
of M. Stolypin and General Trepov. The latter stands, 
of course, for stringent police repression—for arrests, 
espionage, closing of clubs, muzzling of newspapers, 
stoppage of political meetings, organisation of Jewish 
massacres, and government by the Cossack’s nagazka. 
M. Stolypin, however, is not a mere echo of all this. 
He represents the less old-fashioned bureaucrats. His 
mission is to outbid the programme of the revolu- 
tionists while General Trepov persecutes their leaders 
and tries to paralyse their action. In the ukase dis- 
solving the Duma a new Duma is promised for next 
March to be elected on a basis of universal suffrage. The 
Government is to ‘‘ participate” in the elections more 
actively than M. Durnovo did—that is, it will leave no 
stone unturnedto make the Duma unrepresentative ; 
but the gilt on the pill is to be the most seductive that 
can be offered. Meantime M. Stolypin will elaborate a 
bait for the peasantry, probably going beyond the pro- 
posals of the Goremykin Cabinet. It is a desperate 
rather than a hopeful policy ; but one must remember 
than the Government can (and no doubt will) monopo- 
lise all public and legal means of propaganda. Russia 
is a very large country, and widespread as is the irre- 
concilable distrust of all bureaucratic promises, we 
cannot tell what proportion it bears to the whole, nor 
what chance the revolutionists have of increasing that 








proportion when once their agitation is forced 
underground, as it was in Mr. Pilehve’s time. 
The Government’s greatest difficulty is still 
financial. To employ immense military forces in 
police work, and to make those large improvements In 
the soldiers’ pay and conditions which are indispensable 
to secure their loyalty, will be very expensive. The 
slump in Russian stocks which followed the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma augurs ill for any fresh loan. More- 
over, the dissolution was itself a sort of breach with 
the foreign financiers who are understood to have 
stipulated for the Duma 7égime. 

The Russian people have made no immediate 
drastic reply to the Tsar’s blow, but one may be 
expected soon in the form of a general strike in the 
cities and on the railways, coupled with a peasant war 
in the country districts. This would be very difficult 
to meet with direct military force and will give the 
soldiery every inducement to mutiny. Whether it 
succeeds or fails, it will probably be driven home. The 
Tsar has broken without honour or scruple the pro- 
mises with which he quieted the general strike of last 
October, and the revolutionaries will not trust his 
word again. In the light of subsequent events 
it is a pity that the Constitutional Democrats 
moderated the Duma’s agrarian manifesto of last week 
and suppressed the war cries of the Party of Toil. 
Oue may as well be hanged for a sheep as for 
a lamb, and the more outspoken appeal was a better 
one to fight on. Yet the loyal constitutionalism which 
prompted the moderate course does them honour» 
What can be thought of the Tsar, who with such 
forces to utilise has preferred to waste them utterly 
and cast their weight against their will into the scale 
of violent revolution? The second manifesto, that 
from Viborg, makes some amends for the first. It is 
indeed cautious; it only indicates passive resistance; 
it contains nothing which civilised States treat as 
treason, The methods which it preaches are precisely 
those employed in the name of constitutionalism by 
the Magyars in Hungary, the methods by which 
Francis Joseph has been brought to terms. But it 
does present clearly the main issue—between 
irresponsible government and government with the 
consent of the people’s representatives, and it also 
states the issues of reforms which brought the Duma 
and the Government into conflict. 

The difficulty of circulating the manifesto will be 
great. The newspapers have been forbidden to allude 
to it, and nearly all the St. Petersburg newspapers have 
been suppressed. Members of the Duma attempting 
to visit and report to their constituents will doubtless 
be arrested ; probably all those who signed the mani- 
festo will be imprisoned soon by summary process and 
without trial. The revolutionary parties, however, 
possess plenty of secret printing presses and an organi- 
sation for secret distribution. One cannot resist the 
conviction that, whatever lies in the immediate future, 
the Tsardom is nowdoomed. To rule a great nation 
permanently against its will needs a consistency of con- 
duct and strength of will which Nicholas II. has not 
shown himself to possess. The middle course, that of 
peaceful reform transforming the auto-bureaucracy 
into a constitutional monarchy, seems now to be 
behind him. He has had his chance and flung it away. 
A revolution is left which must finally dethrone him 
and very possibly his dynasty. 
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EUROPE AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


HE Tsar has stage-managed fewof his own arrange- 
ments so successfully as he stage-managed the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference last week. If he had 
suppressed the Duma a little earlier he would have 
made it difficult and, perhaps, impossible for the 
youngest Parliament to send its representatives to 
Westminster. If he had suppressed it a little later the 
presence of these representatives would have been a 
picturesque incident rather than the event of the Con- 
ference. As it is he contrived by the moment that 
he chose for delivering his blow at the Duma to throw 
the causes of peace and of freedom together in amanner 
most dramatic and impressive. Here were some 
six hundred representatives of twenty-six Parliaments 
assembled to discuss the reduction of armaments, the 
promotion of arbitration, the rights of neutrals, and 
yet the one dominant passion of Monday’s deliberations 
was a poignant and universal sympathy with the six 
representatives of the Duma and the great cause they 
are defending. It was thought a very clever manceuvre 
of Cavour’s that brought the Italian question before 
Europe and gave Italian nationalism the right 
to speak at a congress table by involving Sardinia 
in the Crimean War. The Duma was enabled on 
Monday to present itself to the unofficial diplomacy of 
the world and to win the sympathy and applause of 
forces that no Government can affect to despise. 
Under no other circumstances could the popular 
cause in Russia have found so simple and effective an 
opportunity of showing how wide and general is the 
moral support on which it can count. The appearance 
of the Duma members was like a well-timed arrival at 
a crowded theatre, only it was the Tsar and not the 
members that timed it. 

The occasion was all the more important because 
the speech of welcome was to be made by the Prime 
Minister of England. The Duma was one of the Prime 
Minister’s guests and it could not be ignored. The 
Tsar had placed the Prime Minister in a situation in 
which he had to say something. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, by a very happy stroke, contrived to put 
the sympathies of his audience and his country into a 
phrase that only ill-will could blame as improper. It is 
true that one or two Opposition newspapers, ready to 
try to make party capital at the expense of peace 
and decorum, have represented the speech as 
an outrage on the traditions of international 
behaviour, and that a stripling in the House 
of Commons, who only sits there because the agri- 
cultural labourers could not be persuaded that the 
ballot is secret, put an impertinent question to the 
Prime Minister on Wednesday. But, party rancour 
apart, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech has 
excited the greatest enthusiasm in his own country 
and among all the Liberal peoples of Europe. As the 
Tsar has explained that the Duma is to be revived and 
that he has only suppressed it because he is anxious 
for a more perfect national representation, there is 
nothing indecorous in the cry of ‘‘ Vive la Duma.” 
At the same time the significance of what 
the Zribuna calls a splendid imprudence escaped 
nobody. The members of the Duma hailed the declara- 
tion as a message of encouragement and goodwill, and 








the Liberal peoples of Europe have given it the same 
interpretation. 

The sudden appearance of this question at a Peace 
Conference is a reminder that European politics may 
at any moment reassume the importance which they 
used to have for us. Mr. Morley said last week that 
our politics were becoming more and more Asiatic, 
that, in contrast with the days of Canning and Pal- 
merston, the questions that concerned us arose out of 
our relations with Persia, Afghanistan, and with 
Asiatic rather than European society. This is true, 
but it is not necessarily permanent. There are 
certain European questions to which no Power can be 
indifferent and remain European. If the independence 
of Holland or Belgium were threatened, England 
would not look idly on. The Russian revolution is a 
Russian concern, but events may make it a European 
concern. What Russia asks is that she may be left to 
herself to work out her own destiny. It is what 
Kossuth asked for Hungary, what Mirabeau asked for 
France. But if intervention begins on one side, 
Liberal Europe may be obliged to consider how she can 
use her influence to prevent absolutist Europe from 
stifling Russia’s efforts to break herself free. In the 
case of the French Revolution we intervened at 
the wrong moment and on the wrong side. If we had 
tried to prevent the league of the sovereigns against 
the Revolution, we might perhaps have saved France 
from the September massacres and Europe from the 
retributions Napoleon inflicted on her imprudence and 
rapacity. There have been many rumours of another 
league of sovereigns. We can scarcely believe that 
Austria would take all the obvious risks of interven- 
tion; but the German Emperor may quite well 
persuade himself that the cause of absolutism has 
stronger claims on him than any reasons of domestic 
policy. In that case Liberal Europe may have to 
devise measures for counteracting that pressure, and 
the friendships of England will be one of the chief 
influences in the scale. The Vossische Zeitung attri- 
butes English sympathy to “ real politics” : 

‘¢ The political calculations of English statesmen are 
evidently based upon the expectation that Russion auto- 
cracy, which is rotten to the core, and Russian bureaucracy, 
which is fighting for its life, cannot escape their fate, and 
that from the sanguinary conflict a new Russia must emerge 
in which the people will decide its own destinies. The 
quarters, however, from which we Germans look for guid- 
ance have staked their all upon the card of autocracy. We 
fear that the English calculation will prove to have been 
the more correct. 

We certainly think that it is good policy to make 
friends with the party of reform, but in all the Western 
Powers there is a much deeper cause than this for the 
sympathy with which the anxious fortunes of Russian 
freedom are watched. 

Of one thing, fortunately, there is no doubt. No 
revolution has found England so overwhelmingly on 
its side. The French Revolution scared England, a near 
neighbour, and a conservative society. The men who 
saw from the first to the last what issues were involved 
in the struggle between the new and the old world 
were a small minority. The Italian Revolution encoun- 
tered fewer prejudices, but the /zmes was ardently 
Austrian, and the great ideas of Italian unity won 
their way slowly into the English mind. Manin had 
to convert Gladstone, eagerly as he had pressed for 
local reform and local freedom in Italy, to the wisdom 
of the expulsion of Austrians from Italian soil, and with 
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Palmerston in 1851 he failed. There is nothing in the old 
régime in Russia which can appeal to the British mind. 
A bureaucracy has no romance, and this bureaucracy 
cannot offer even the compensations of law and order. 
There is thus but one mind in this country. That fact 
in one sense increases our responsibilities, for it is 
obviously incumbent on us to beware of urging other 
people to take risks which we cannot share. Nobody 
can tell what will happen, but everybody can see what 
issues of life and death hang on every decision that the 
leaders of reform have to take. We can give them our 
fullest sympathy, but it is not for us to give them 
advice. 





A NATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


HE Government plan for dealing with the un- 
employed problem is now in outline revealed. 
It centres itself in administration rather than in legis- 
lation. Practically Mr. Burns is handed over out of 
the National Exchequer the sum of £200,000 and in- 
structed to do as much good as he can with it, and as 
little harm. It is well that in such a policy there 
should be a strong man at the Local Government 
Board—one who boasts his independence and refuses 
to be squeezed. It is to the good also that the Presi- 
dent has declared himself averse to relief works and 
pauper colonies, who has expressed his contempt, in 
picturesque fashion, for ‘‘ dosshouse economists ” 
and those who talk glibly concerning the 
organisation of the unfit. For when the central 
authority has public money to distribute and 
each locality can see a chance of diverting a por- 
tion of it into its own district, all the pressure acts 
steadily in the direction of waste and extravagance. 
We have confidence that Mr. Burns will set his face 
against grants for wild schemes of unemployed relief, 
those drainages and levellings and street sweepings 
which are so dear to the municipal mind. We believe 
also that even in criticising such more hopeful experi- 
ments as the farm colonies—and his criticisms have 
been sufficiently trenchant—he will give a fair and 
adequate opportunity to prove this thing a success 
or a failure. To condemn such a method of 
social redemption after one or two years as 
useless is as unjust as to approve it for 
solving the problem. The new city race is a kind 
of world cauldron, seething, fermenting, throw- 
ing up strange fumes and vapours, forming new pro- 
ducts whose constitution and properties baffle the 
moral chemists. Mr. John Burns has been endowed 
with a fifth of a million to initiate experiments which 
may throw some light upon the changes there brewing, 
with whose diagnosis and control all civilisation is so 
vitally concerned. 


There are those who are attacking the whole’ 


scheme with vehement dispraise. They see involved in 
this grant a national acceptance of obligation; the 
recognition of the right to work independent of any 
disability. They invite remembrance of the pre-’34 Poor 
Law and the collapse of the National Workshops in ’48. 
Undoubtedly the warning and advice partakes of a 
public service. Nations advance by alternate curves of 
sentimentality and callousness. We would appear 
to-day to be descending the former loop. The senti- 
meat would be entirely commendable if balanced by a 





coldness of intellect and directed towards some clear- 
sighted end. But neither of these is conspicuously 
apparent in popular democratic politics. And the 
practical breaking of the Poor Law by liberal out- 
relief, and the enormous expenditure on the work- 
house and the infirmary and the often rather sloppy 
demand for measures of impracticable reform, all 
reveal a certain tendency which wants careful direction 
and guarding. It is impossible, however, to accept the 
position that the nation must leave severely alone 
the problem of the unemployed. The time when such 
a policy was practicable has gone by. The pressure 
of this new city problem—for it is almost peculiar to 
London and Greater London and certain great towns— 
has broken through the barriers of the Poor Law and 
of private charity. For many years we have been ex- 
pending hundreds of thousands of pounds on relief 
work masquerading as municipal enterprise. Every 
winter has revealed the poorer boroughs engaged in 
costly schemes of development deliberately employing 
“unemployed” labour. This and the practical collapse 
of the Poor Law in many unions and the enormous 
random and ill-directed sums spent in charity have 
demonstrated that inthe heart of the labour cities 
there is anew problem which the community must 
consider. It is in part the problem of a margin, a super- 
fluity of labour. It isin part a problem of low-grade 
labour. And it is in part also a problem of inefficient 
labour. It is probably more hopefully attacked, as Mr. 
Burns said last week, by indirect rather than by direct 
remedies. Education has influence upon it; the 
irregular employment of boys and girls; the evil 
conditions of housing ; the physical imperfections of 
the children ; behind all, the sweeping of the people off 
the land and their crowding into the slums of the 
cities. And all efforts towards social reform and the 
raising of the standard of life amongst the forlorner 
members of society are efforts towards the cure of this 
the most complex of all social diseases, 

Yet the progress of improvement is slow. Time 
wears down all the ardours of those who see, next 
day or the next, the coming of a better age. And 
meantime here are the workless, reluctant to beg and 
more reluctant to seek the cold charity of the poor- 
house, yet driven from this reluctance by hunger and 
cold, and in such a dismal pilgrimage trodden down 
into the abyss. What can we do for them which may 
preserve character and self-respect and at the same 
time stand as economically sound and stable ? Emigra- 
tion is one remedy ; useful for the individual if not for 
the mass. Migration is another: the breaking up of 
such congestions as Canning Town, where a permanent 
aggregate of depressed life confronts defiantly all 
remediable agencies. The land colony seems to 
emerge from the welter as offering at least a hope of 
advance. It involves disability, and hence offers a 
more hopeful natural selection than the pick and shovel 
of the relief work. It guarantees support of wife and 
children, and the keeping together of the home; and 
so long as the home is kept together there is always 
possibility of redemption. It demands some kind of 
migration, with a building up of physical and moral 
energy; and the testimony of such an experiment 
as that at Hollesley Bay is forcible upon the 
necessity for such a re-equipment if the worker who 
has been broken on the mill of unemployment 
is ever to regain economic stability. And by 
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its educational work in teaching rural pursuits, the 
operations of agriculture, especially in market garden- 
ing and fruit farming, it offers at least a hope of the 
re-establishment of new industry, which is the only 
permanent cure for the unemployed. Mr. Burns sug- 
gested the possibility of a small experiment in afforesta- 
tion. There are indications of a scheme for reclamation 
or resistance to coast erosion. Some attempt might be 
made to deal with the derelict lands in Essex as well as 
the comparatively fertile district round Hollesley Bay. 
But in these and all similar ways we must hope for 
co-operation between the local distress committees and 
the central authority, so that in the report in twelve 
months’ time of the work accomplished—some success- 
ful, some destined to be failure—the nation may con- 
gratulate Mr. Burns on the way he has utilised the 
trust committed to his charge. 





THE CHURCH OF THE GEORGES.* 


HE untimely death of Canon Overton, to whom 
the seventh volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Hstory of the English Church had been assigned, unfor- 
tunately removed the master hand which would no 
doubt have given us a record of English ecclesiastical 
life in the eighteenth century at once continuous, 
uniform, and consistent. It could never be an easy 
task to makeapicturesque story of the Georgian Church 
of England. “Exirévwe évpioxero. But no doubt Canon 
Overton would have accomplished it, for his 
former history, written in collaboration with 
Mr. C. J. Abbey, proved that he had an 
unrivalled knowledge of the period. In planning the 
original scheme of the present volume, we are told 
that he had not departed from his favourite method of 
writing history, namely, that of dealing with the lives 
of the great men of the time rather than with a con- 
secutive narrative of events and tendencies. This 
method of composition has evidently added greatly to 
the difficulty of Mr. Relton when, in his turn, he came 
to take up the task. Nor has his own conscientious 
loyalty to the work of his predecessor, as_ set 
forth in three octavo books of somewhat chaotic 
pencil notes, tended to diminish his difficulty. 
He has, however, overcome this difficulty with very 
considerable ability, and is himself by no means on 
occasion witheut the gift, if not of picturesque 
personal description, at least of shrewdly estimating 
the worth or worthlessness of the ecclesiastical per- 
sonalities of the time and the value and place of 
their influence in the story of the eighteenth-century 
Church of England. 

It is, of course, fatally easy to exaggerate the 
defects of the Georgian Church. No historical student 
can be blind to the fact that the age was one of religious 
indifference and spiritual decay, of ecclesiastical sloth, 
and incapacity and degradation. In his very interest- 
ing chapter on the general Church life of the period 
Mr. Relton gives many details which illustrate both 
its pitifulness and itshumour. He does not hesitate, 
for example, to quote the epigram on the characteristic 
symbolism by which the faith of the age in the dogma 

*THE ENGLISH CHURCH, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
Georce I. To THE END oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


the late Canon Overton and the Rev. Frederic Relton, A.K.C. 
(London : Macmillan and Co. Price 7s. 6d.) 





of the royal supremacy was expressed by the full- 
length figure of the King which, in place of the cross, 
surmounted the spire of St. George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury : 
‘When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
The Protestants made him the Head of the Church, 


But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church made him head of the steeple.’ 


Nor, by way of illustration of the low personal standard 
of the Georgian clergy, does he conceal such a painfully 
vivid description of the country parson’s pastoral 
inefficiency as that depicted by the poet Crabbe : 


“ A jovial youth who thinks his Sunday task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 
The rest he gives to loves or labours light, 
To fields the morning and to feasts the night; 
None better skilled the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their charge, to cheer them or to chide. 
A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 
And skilled at whist, devotes the nights to play 
Then while such honours bloom around his head 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel.” 


But Mr. Relton is alive also to the danger of a too 
hasty generalisation. He is not unaware that, cold, 
selfish, and unspiritual as was the religion of the 
Church of the Georges, it was not without its charac- 
teristic excellences. Nor does he forget to remind 
his readers that the Church which commanded the 
enthusiastic attachment of such men as Edmund 
Burke and Dr. Johnson could not be wholly corrupt. 
From the former he happily quotes a passage from the 
Reflections on the Revolution tn France, which furnishes 
valuable testimony to the hold which ‘‘ our happy 
establishment ” had upon the affections of the people. 
Of the part which was played by the latter in the 
Church life of the period he thus writes : 


“Dr. Johnson, in one sense, is even a more valuable 
witness to the good qualities of the Church of his day than 
Edmund Burke, for he was more of a representative man. 
His manliness and robustness of intellect, his strong 
common sense, his firm and unwavering conviction of the 
truth cf Christianity, combined with a vivid interest in the 
affairs of this life, his sturdy independence both of thought 
and action, his real piety without a tincture of cant or 
‘enthusiasm,’ were all characteristics of the eighteenth 
century at its best. Moreover, he was a layman, not a 
‘parson in a tye wig’; not one of the _ ecclesias- 
tical laymen who are more clerical than the clergy. 
He touched life at many points and mixed with it 
in many phases. He was not bound to the Church by any 
ties. His attachment to it was purely one of convictiou, 
and all the more valuable on that account. The theory 
that his churchmanship was only part of his Toryism is 
discounted by the fact that it existed during the time when 
Whig theology was predominant; and moreover it could 
hardly have been political, seeing that he had always a 
strong leaning to Jacobitism. He had a far higher concep- 
tion of the Church than was at all common in his day... . 
Johnson was not only staunch but discriminating in his 
attachment. He showed that he was fully alive to the 
defects of the age when he declared that ‘ there were no 
sermons addressed to the passions worth anything,’ 
and when he owned that bishops were appointed more 
for political reasons than for re and piety, and 
that the clergy were not remarkable for their pastoral 
activity. Andon the other hand he selected its distinctly 
strong point when he dwelt upon the services the clergy 
rendered by their one ogy writings; and his rebuke toa 
Presbyterian minister who talked about fat bishops and 
drowsy deans, ‘ Sir, you know no more of our Church than 
a Hottentot !’ was severe and very just.” 


Mr. Relton does well also to emphasise this 
“strong point” of the Georgian clergy and to remind 
his readers how many of the higher divines, following 
in the lead of Bishop Hoadly, steadily and ably fought 
the battle of liberty and toleration. For whatever else 
may be said of the eighteenth century it cannot be for- 
gotten that it was the period which produced the 
solid, massive, enduring faith of Bishop Butler and 
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Bishop Warburton, of Dean Berkeley and Archdeacon 
Paley, which embraced the whole of the splendid 
career of John Wesley and the Methodists, which saw 
the publication of such masterpieces of Christian 
philosophy as Butler’s Analogy, as Warburton’s Divine 
Legation, as William Law’s Serious Call—works which 
the world will never willingly allow to perish, for they 
are literature as well as theology, and have become 
the treasured possessions of Christians of all denomi- 
nations—and of such minor works of importance as 
Berkeley’s Al/ciphron, as Paley’s Evidences, as Henry 
Venn’s Complete Duty of Man, as Wilberforce’s 
Practical View, and as Hannah More’s Village Politics. 

There is some loss, however, to the completeness 
of Mr. Relton’s picture of English Christianity in the 
eighteenth century in the fact that he has ruled outside 
the limits of his volume the work of Wesley and the 
marvellous organisation which he originated as in the 
strictest sense no part of the Church life of the age. 
On the other hand Mr. Relton has done full justice to 


the great evangelical movement of which Romaine and 


Cecil and Venn and Fletcher and Newton and Scott 
were the dominant personalities, and no less to the 
enormous influence which was wielded by the great 
English mystic, William Law. For it is probably not 
too much to say that the writings of Law laid the real 
foundation of the most important religious movement 
of the nineteenth century, which through the interpre- 
tation of such teachers as Coleridge and Browning, as 
Frederick Maurice and Lightfoot and Westcott and 
Hort, has supplied the true strength of the Church of 
the Present, and is the only safe basis of the compre- 
hensive Church of the Future. 
CHARLES W. Stusss. 





MUNICIPAL TRADING: AN INDICTMENT.* 


AVING served his novitiate as a teacher in the 

Standard Oil University, Mr. Hugo Meyer has for 
some years past dedicated his industrious pen and con- 
siderable skill to the economic defence of the great 
financial and industrial corporations of his country. Last 
year he published a volume attacking State ownership 
and control of railroads, and showing how well the 
calumniated highwaymen of America served the public. 
Here we have a terrific onslaught upon municipal under- 
takings in England, designed to deter American reformers 
from interfering with the financial groups which are 
making rapid millions out of the private manipulation of 
so-called “ public services.” The picture given is one of 
unmitigated folly and incompetence. The jealousy and 
shortsighted greed of our municipalities, aided and 
abetted by the Board of Trade, have, through pressure 
upon Parliament, imposed such onerous conditions upon 
private companies as to cripple and retard for a whole 
generation the development of horse-tramways, electric 
lighting, electric tramways, and power plants; while the 
tyranny of the Post Office has similarly spiked the tele- 
phone industry. Refusing to give reasonable liberty to 
companies during the experimental stage of a new in- 
dustry, the municipality, by legal compulsion or 
obstructive local policy, harries such private companies 
as have started operations into selling out to the munici- 
pality just when the undertaking has ripened into a 
steady profitable business. After the municipality has 


secured the exclusive right to work such industries it 
either “sits upon its charter,” refusing to operate the in- 
dustry, or, if it takes over a well-established plant, it 
neglects every opportunity for development, degrades the 
* MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Meyer. 


By Hugo R. 


London: Macmillan. Price 6s. 6d. net. 





efficiency of public service and devotes itself exclusively 
to making profits so as to keep down rates. Mr. Meyer 
traces this policy largely to the influence of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the palmy days of his municipal radicalism and 
to the connivance of the late Lord Farrer at the Board of 
Trade. 

The story is a very black one, composed by skilful 
selection of facts and speeches, and is well calculated to 
convince Americans unacquainted with the “ other side.’ 
To well-informed English readers the partisanship is of 
such an extreme and obvious character as to impair the 
value which the book undoubtedly possesses. For Mr. 
Meyer has fastened upon some real weaknesses in our 
municipal history. Driven by necessity into buying out 
private gas and water companies at exorbitant prices in 
the sixties and seventies, we passed laws, especially the 
Tramways Act of 1870 and the Electric Lighting Act of 
1882, which did not leave sufficient incentive to pri- 
vate capital to flow fully and rapidly into the street trac- 
tion and lighting industries. The failure to distinguish 
between the experimental period of an industry, best left 
to private enterprise, and the later period when such a 
corporation becomes an oppressive monopoly, has been 
very injurious to the development of municipal life. 

It is also true that some municipalities show a ten- 
dency to sacrifice to the cause of present profits the more 
important advantages of a public service. Perhaps the 
most serviceable piece of criticism in this book has refer- 
ence to the refusal of Glasgow and other municipalities, 
by adopting uniform fares upon their tramways, to pro- 
mote decentralisation, and so to relieve the congestion of 
population in the centre of the city. 

Such faults, which are natural enough in the ‘prentice 
years of municipalism, Mr. Meyer regards as eternally in- 
herent in public enterprise. He appears to object to all 
special limitations or taxation designed to secure the city 
against abuses of monopoly power in private corporations 
to which special rights of using the streets are accorded. 
Everywhere the real issue is evaded. How is a munici- 
pality to ensure that a business which is in fact devoid of 
competition shall be conducted conformably with the 
safety and economy of the public except by owning or 
controlling it ? 

Apparently he supposes either that the public spiriv of 
an electric lighting or a tramway company will induce 
them to place the interests of the consumer above those 
of the shareholder, or that the interests of the two parties 
normally and necessarily coincide! 

But neither supposition is correct. The tyranny of 
private corporations when they have passed into mono 
polies enables them to fleece the consumer, sweat their 
employees, and corrupt politics, as Mr. Meyer, if he has 
studied American cases with the same assiduity as British, 
must know well. ‘That a municipality must pay a price 
for safeguarding its interests against these abuses of pri- 
vate capitation is certain, though that price is far less 
than Mr. Meyer represents. Many of his points are ac- 
centuated by a thoroughly invalid comparison with cities 
in the United States. For instance, quite apart from 
public policy, there are many reasons why electric tram- 
ways have developed faster in America: roads are almost 
invariably bad, Americans hate walking, cabs are im- 
possibly dear, hurry is a national mania, small sums are 
more freely expended by all classes, the structure of cities 
lends itself to car lines, etc. 

What Mr. Meyer does show is that municipalities 
have suffered much from torpor and shortsightedness, and 
have neglected hitherto to get the full use of private capi- 
talism in the early stages of new industries. 

His book will delight the group of American and 
British capitalists who, under various denominations, are 
seeking to fasten upon the necks of the British public a 
monopoly of the production and supply of electric power, 
which, when fully developed, would prove far more danger- 
ous than any form of industrial monopoly that has hitherto 
been seen. 
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Mr. Meyer has done his work well. It is a substan- 
tial and carefully-constructed brief. There are some in- 
genuous passages, one of which, commending the authori- 
tative impartiality of Sir F. J. Bramwell, I cannot forbear 
to quote: 

“Sir F. J. Bramwell, by virtue of his position as cne 
of the most eminent mechanical engineers of Great Britain, 
has had very large experience as arbitrator and as expert 
witness in cases of the sale of gas-works and water-works 
to local authorities. He was, moreover, a man ready to 
make pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of his convictions, 
as he had never consented to appear as a witness for a 
local authority asking Parliament for power of compulsory 


purchase,” 
J. A. H. 





FROM A LONDON NOTE-BOOK. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


HE imposing red facade of Madame Tussaud’s in 
Marylebone-road must give the foreigner a 
totally false impression of the English taste in amuse- 
ment ; for the exhibition does not really bear the intimate 
relation to the city that its size might lead one to ex- 
pect. Who goes to Madame Tussaud’s I cannot say. 
All I know is that whenever iI have asked friends and 
acquaintances of my own (as I have been doing lately) 
if they have been, they reply in the negative, or date 
their only visit many years ago. I wonder if men of 
eminence steal in now and then to/see what their effigies 
are like, and what notice they are drawing, jas painters 
are said to lurk in the vicinity of their canvases at the 
Royal Academy to pick up crumbs of comfort. I wonder 
if Mr. Kipling has ever seen the demure figure that 
smirks beneath his name; I wonder if the late Dr. Bar- 
nardo really wore “in the form,” as the spiritualist say, 
a collar such as he wears in his waxen representation ? 
HasiLord Kitchener ever examined the chest which his 
modeller has given him? Were he to do so, he would 
probably feel—as I always do in the :presence of the 
waxen—that they ought to be better. There is hardly 
a figure in this exhibition that conveys any illusion of 
life. Their complexions are not right; their hair is not 
right. Their clothes are obviously the clothes iof the 
inanimate ; they have no notion what to do with their 
hands. 

Thinking it over, I have come to the conclusion that 
not only the unreality, but also the eeriness, almost fear- 
someness, of a waxwork, resides principally in its clothes. 
A naked waxwork, though unpleasant, would not be so 
bad; it is the clothes wanting life to vivify and justify 
it that make it so terrible, just as clothes on a corpse 
add to the horror of death. One wonders where the 
clothes come from? Do they also, like the features and 
hair of these figures, approximate to life, or are they 
chosen at random? John Burns, it is well known, re- 
linquished one of his blue serge suits in exchange for a 
new one; but the others? Mr. Balfour, for example ? 
Are there underclothes, too? Does the Tussaud esta- 
blishment include a tailor and a modiste? To these 
questions I could, no doubt, obtain a satisfactory reply 
by merely writing to the exhibition; but there are occa- 
sions when it is more amusing to remain in the domain of 
conjecture. This is one. 

I wandered into Madame Tussaud’s a little while 
ago entirely for the purpose of writing something about 
it. As it was a foggy day, I had some difficulty in dis- 
entangling the visitors from the effigies; but when I did 
so I saw that thev wore a provincial air. I felt a little 
provincial myself as I passed from figure to figure and 
turned to the catalogue to see if I was looking at the 
late Dan Leno or Mr. Asquith. 

The Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s is 
London’s Carbaret des Néants, London’s Wiertz Museum. 
Horrors are not encouraged in England, and London 
has no other official collection of them, if we except the 
assemblage of articles of crime that Scotland Yard 


dropping blood, coloured pictures of diseases, models 
of criminals being tortured, a hangman and a condemned 
man on the scaffold—these exist by virtue of their horrify- 
ing power, and ;you are asked for an extra sixpence 
frankly as a payment for shudders. 

It is all ugly and coarse, and in part very silly, as 
when you are confronted by a dock crammed with effigies 
of the more notorious murderers (the only really interesting 
murderers, of course, being those who have escaped de- 
tection, or even suspicion; but how should Madame 
Tussaud’s patrons know this?) all blooming with the 
ruddy tints of health. Seeing them packed together like 
this for execration, one may reflect, not perhaps wholly 
without admiration, and certainly with pity, that they are 
here less because they were wicked than because they 
dared to anticipate the laggard steps of Fate. One may 
be a little perplexed too, if one knows anything of history, 
by the disrepute into which this business of killing a man 
has fallen. That these poor, shabby, impulsive, ill- 
balanced creatures should be the only unlicensed shedders 
of blood that are left! And had Madame Tussaud lived 
in Iceland in the twelfth century, would she have modelled 
Gunnar of Lithend and Scarphedinn to the same vulgar 
purpose ? 

3ut one must not wholly deprecate. The exhibition 
as a whole may be supplying a demand that is essentially 
vulgar: many of its models may be too remote from life 
to be of any real value: the Chamber of 
Horrors may be beyond = question a _ sordid 
and hideous accessory; yet in the other scale 
must be put some of the work of Madame Tussaud 
herself—her Voltaire, which is to me one of the most 
interesting things in London, as his life mask at the 
Carnavalet is one of the most interesting things in Paris ; 
a few of her other heads, notably the Robespierre, belong- 
ing to the reign of terror; the very guillotine that shed 
so much of France’s best and bravest blood; and the 
relics of Napoleon. We must remember, too, that it is 
very easy, and very tempting, to be more considerate for 
the feelings of children than is necessary. Children have 
a beautiful gift of extracting pure gold from baser mate- 
rial without a stain of the alloy remaining upon them ; and 
we are apt to forget this in our adult fulminations against 
vulgarity and ugliness. For children Madame Tussaud’s 
will always be one of the ante-rooms to the earthly para- 
dise, whether they go ornot. The name has a magic that 
nothing can destroy. And though they should not, if I 
were taking them, ever set foot in the subterranean 
Temple of Turpitude, they would, I have very good 
reason to know, come away from the study of the kings 
and queens of England, and the historical tableaux—the 
finding of Harold’s body, and the burning of the cakes 
by Alfred the Great, the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the death of Becket, the signing of Magna 
Charta, and other scenes in Little Arthur—with a far 
more vivid idea of English history and interest in it than 
any schoolmaster or governess could give them. And 
that is a great thing. 

None the less, not willingly do these footsteps wander 
that way again; and I would sooner be the chairman of 
the Society for Psychical Research’s committee for the 
investigation of haunted houses than spend the night 
among these silent, stony-eyed mockeries of humanity. 
Surely they move a little at night. Very slowly, I am 
sure, very cautiously. You would hear the low- 
grinding sound of two glass eyes being painfully brought 
into focus. . . . oe, 

I could go mad in a_ waxwork exhibition. 
Once I nearly did. It was in the Edgware-road, and 
the admission fee was a penny. A small shop and house 
had been taken and filled with figures, mostly murderers. 
(For who else is interesting at a penny? If you wish to 
see G. A. Sala in his study, you must naturally pay a 
shilling.) The place was badly lit, and by the time I had 
reached the top floor, and had run into a poisoner, Mrs. 





cherishes. But jemmies and pistols and knives are not 
jn themselves horrors, whereas wax decapitated heads 


Hogg and Percy Mapleton Lefroy, I was totally unhinged. 
” eee , E. V. Lucas, 
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WAGNER AND THE THEORY OF OPERA. 


HATEVER great things a man may have don», if 
he professes to have done things which he has 
not done, and, still more, if for a time he persuades the 
world that he has done them, he will sooner or later suffer 
for his false pretensions. The world, in discovering that 
they are false, will lose sight of his true achievements. 
He will be like a witness who, discovered to be a liar on 
one point, is disbelieved when he tells the truth about 
others. This is the fat2 which is soon likely to 
overtake Wagner. He is now at the height of his popular 
fame. Crowds of people take all that he said for Gospel 
and listen to his operas as if not only every note but 
every word of them was inspired; and they believe that 
Wagner really did what he professed to do, that he 
created a “music-drama” which was free from all the 
defects to Which opera before his time was subject, that 
he alone succeeded where Gluck and Mozart, in one way 
or another, had failed. A dangerous, critical reaction has 
already begun against this uncritical worship, and in the 
Fortnightly Review for this month Mr. Baughan, a critic 
of repute, writes to prove that Wagner, so far from pro- 
ducing the perfect music-drama, fell further short of it 
than som: of his great predecessors. Mr. Baughan, it 
should be said, has no old-fashioned prejudice against 
Wagner. He has in his time swallowed Wagner whole 
and he calls his article “The Apostasy of a Wagnerian.” 
He does not go so far in his apostasy as to deny that 
Wagner was a great master of music. No one would 
deny that now. But he does deny that Wagner succeeded 
in overcoming the great difficulty that has always beset 
opera and has made it now unmusical and now undra- 
matic ever since operas were first produced. 

This difficulty consists in the fact that a certain 
amount of prosaic matter is necessary to the conduct of 
all drama, including opera. An opera is a connected 
story and not, like a symphony, the expression of a series 
of emotions. There is some prosaic matter in every con- 
nected story, some explanations which do not arouse any 
emotions and make no appeal to the imagination. Even 
in a poetic play there are sure to be some parts that ar2 
better expressed in prose than in postry and often they 
are essential parts of the intrigue. For this reason the 
Elizabethans had pros? passages in their poetic plays; 
and since prose and verse are both forms of speech they 
were able to slip easily out of one intothe other. But there 
is no such easy way out of the difficulty for the composer of 
opera, for there is no such thing as prose music. Music 
is all poetry; indeed, it is something beyond poetry as 
poetry is beyond prose. Prose music is more impossible 
than a prose lyric. Music expresses for us what cannot 
be put into words, and the more exactly anything can be 
expressed in words the more impossible it is to ex- 
press it in music. Yet in opera music is often called 
upon to express things which would be best expressed 
not even in poetry but in flat prose. It has not merely 
to suggest general processes and types and emotions, like 
a symphony. It has to set out for us the actual events 
by which emotions are aroused. It cannot speak to us 
vaguely of Fate knocking at the door. It has to deal 
with real people driven by Fate and with definite trans- 
actions in which the action of Fate is revealed. It has, 
of course. the help of words in doing this ; but when those 
words are or ought to be prose, how is it to accompany 
them ? It can always express the emotions suggested by 
the words when the words do suggest some emotion; but 
when, as must happen in any kind of drama, there are 
words which suggest no emotion but merely carry on 
the plot, then the music, if it is to be music at all, must 
part company from the words and express something 
quite different from their sense; and if it does this you 
have two different things happening at the same time, 
which is distracting. This difficulty has been attacked 
in many different ways. In operas, such as Fidelio and 
Don Giovanni as it was originally composed, prose pas- 








sages are frankly acknowledged and the actors speak 
where they cannot sing. In other operas they make a 
compromise and talk in recitative—that is to say, in 
something between music and speech and often inferior 
to both. Sometimes a composer pays no heed to words 
that suggest no music to him and makes up a pretty 
tune which has nothing to do with them; and sometimes 
he goes further still and makes his dram a pretext for 
a series of songs and dances which are merely held 
together by words which no one is expected to take 
seriously. Wagner, however, would not be content with 
any of these devices. His operas were to be all dramatic 
and musical from start to finish. He aimed at a perfect 
union of the arts, and in particular he worked, as Mr. 
Baughan says, “so to construct a drama that it shall 
demand musical expression throughout.” This, indeed, is 
what must be done by any man who wishes to pro- 
duce a perfect music drama, and this is the 
only possible solution of the problem of opera. Music 
must be the most important part of an opera, and music 
is lass adaptable than speech. There is no such difference 
between different kinds of music as between a page of 
Mill’s logic and a lyric of Shelley. Therefore the words 
must in an opera be adapted to the music, and the plot 
must be so contrived and simplified that every event in it 
shall be capable of musical expression. Gluck almost 
produced a plot of this kind in his Orpheo, and Wagner 
might have produced one if he had always clearly under- 
stood that he could not succeed without it. Unfortunately 
he did not always understand this, and too often he tried 
rather to adapt his music to his words than his words to 
his music. He had ideas, often vague, dull, and con- 
fused idéas; and these he would try to express in his 
librettos. Being a great composer, he could not write 
bad music to fit his bad literature, and yet he was deter- 
mined to express all that he wrote in his music. He got 
out of the difficulty by a mere quibble which deceived him, 
but will soon cease to deceive the world. His words are 
set to what Mr. Baughan calls a melodious declamation ; 
and this declamation he conscientiously tried to fit to the 
words as closely as possible. Wher2 the words are prosaic 
the declamation comes near to speech. Where the words 
are poetic, in sense if not in form, the declamation ap- 
proaches to song; and these changes are accomplished 
with wondertul skill. But, naturally, in his prosaic pas- 
sages Wagner cannot be content with mere prosaic words 
uttered in something between music and speech. No 
audience could endure that. He therefore added his 
orchestral commentary, and in this he supplies the musical 
and poetic interest when it fails in his words and declama- 
tion. His great object is to make the whole homo- 
geneous and to give us that continuity which the drama 
imitates from life. He does give us a continuity such 
as is not to be found in anv other kind of opera; but he 
pays a great price for it. 

In the first place, his orchestral commentary is con- 
stantly not a commentary at all, but the main business 
of his operas. Tchaikovsky said that Wagner was wrong- 
headed and ought to have composed symphonies. He2 
went too far, of course—he was prejudiced against all 
modera German music—but there is this much of truth in 
his remark that great stretches of Wagner’s operas are 
much nearer to symphony than to opera. The characters 
do what they can to advance the play or talk about Wag- 
ners ideas, but their voices are almost drowned in the 
tempest of abstract music that rages round them. 
In the next place, Wagner, having learnt to rely 
on his “orchestral commentary” when there is no 
musical interest in his words, relies on it too often when 
there is a musical interest in his words, when the drama 
ought to be everything and all sounds should be hushed 
so that we may hear the speech of the characters. The 
height of drama in opera should naturally be expressed 
in song. Wagner constantly expresses it with the 
orchestra. 
surely to be able to sing all her passion. 


Isolde, for instance, when she is dying, ought 
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the audience ought to be fixed upon her and her indi- 
vidual fate. Yet even here her voice has to struggle 
against a storm of abstract music, and she, the heroine of 
a great tragedy, at her most tragic moment loses her iden- 
tity in an uproar of magnificent generalisation about love 
and death. Wagner is not, like Shakespeare or Mozart, 
a master of the tragic hush, or, indeed, of tragedy at all. 
Tragedy moves us with the fate of an individual whom it 
has taught us to love and at the supreme tragic moment 
it concerns itself with nothing but the individual. We 
may generalise for ourselves when the curtain has fallen. 
But Wagner must be always generalising for us. He does 
it magnificently, but his generalisations are music, not 
drama, and, though he set out to be the most dramatic of 
all composers, it is a strange fact that passages from his 
music-dramas can be performed in the concert-room with 
less loss of interest than passages from any other operas 
whatever. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssIncHaAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


LL of us are under the impression of the remark- 
able speeches and sights attending the meeting 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Conference. The Inter- 
Parliamentary Union may well come to represent 
something nearer the Parliament of man than anything 
that we have seen since the modern State system 
arose. And it has now taken a new departure. 
‘* Everything has changed this year,”’ said an eminent 
French delegate to me. The resolution of the Govern- 
ment to give it official and formal sanction, the King’s 
extreme good-will, the wonderful organisation and 
cordiality of the whole proceedings (for which we have 
largely to thank Lord Weardale and Mr. Harcourt), 
have madea fresh start in politics. Liberalism orits equi- 
valent is at last in the saddle in Western Europe, and it 
says much for the Prime Minister’s perspicacity that 
he has jumped to the new situation and given it a 
definite lead. The lead is twofold. Great Britain, the 
first and foremost in the naval field, is to be first in 
pronouncing for a reduction of armaments. Secondly, 
she has issued a word of warning to the Russian auto- 
cracy—a word from Parliamentary and Liberal Europe, 
to the effect that it expects the resumption of the 
constitutional and Parliamentary régime which has been 
brutally superseded. There is no ground of offence— 
not a touch of Palmerston’s heedless and rough method 
—in the speech of Monday. But it was a far-glancing 
spear, for all that, and from all | hear it has fully pro- 
duced its effect. I am glad to know that the Foreign 
Secretary cordially approves it. 
* * * * * 
Then comes the question of armaments. The 
Press has been saturated with inaccurate references to 
the coming announcement on Friday; but I doubt 
whether the talk of a victory for the Admiralty—led, I 
am sorry to say, by Lord Tweedmouth—is correct. 
The two Ministers who have chiefly fought the battle 
for peace and economy have, I think, won a victory, 
though not the whole victory they desired. What are 
the main facts—diplomatic and material—about our 
naval supremacy as affected by the events that have 
succeeded the war! They are as follow: 
1. Non-existence of any hostile combination ; 
practical impossibility of such a combination. 
2. The Japanese alliance and the French under- 
standing, with full retention of the Italian relations 








and acontinuous improvement in the American attitude, 
which, if anything, is anti-German. 

3. Nearer approach to a three-Power than a two- 
Power standard—judging by the modern standards of 
first-class battleships and armoured cruisers. 

4. Unrivalled speed of production, so that it is 
quite safe to ‘‘ go slow” for a year, meanwhile making 
it clear that we proceed to The Hague with an offer 
of reduced armaments. 

* * * * + 

The fourth point is perhaps the crucial issue of the 
controversy. I believe it will be found that we shall 
put back the initiation of our shipbuilding programme 
to the latest possible point of the financial year and 
that we shall leave a proportion of it flexible—depen- 
dent, in a word, on circumstances. Nor is it certain 
that the Dreadnought type is fixed. If it is, it isa 
great misfortune, for then we stand before the world 
as the authors of the most costly type of warship that 
has ever ridden the seas, involving, perhaps, a total 
revolution in shipbuilding. I discredit the story that four 
of these monsters are to be embodied in this year’s naval 
programme. I don’t believe that three are definitely 
fixed ; or, indeed, that this type is irrevocably decided. 

* * * * * 

Doubtless this is desired by our insatiable experts. 
These gentlemen now add to the unlimited power of 
self-advertisement a kind of equipollent authority with 
the Ministers of the Crown. They thus combine the 
advantages of publicity and secrecy, of power and irre- 
sponsibility in a remarkable and extremely perilous 
degree. But, after all, they don’t speak for the will of 
the people, and the Government does. They don’t 
speak for policy, and the Government does. They 
don’t represent the varied needs of the whole 
State, and the Government does. Therefore, if 
they were allowed to dictate our naval armamests, 
in face of the diplomatic and economic situation and 
great political of six months, they would prove them- 
selves to be the superior power in England, they would 
have put the Cabinet in its place, and said to the 
world, “ These gentlemen may talk; we decide.” It 
is enough to add that the Prime Minister’s speech, 
delivered under the circumstances which the Jingo 
papers suppose to exist, would have been a fraud on 
the people. Now, if there is one Minister who does 
represent the Radicalism of the country, it is Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. And with him, we know, most 
active and fervid in the controversy, has been the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the deputy Leader of the 
House of Commons. 

* 7 * * * 

Therefore, | don’t anticipate a betrayal on Friday 
afternoon. I think that the brilliantly successful work 
of the Conference settled that point, and that the 
Government will be found to have set themselves 
fair and square with the imperative needs of the 
democratic, peaceful forces that, in spite of the two 
dangerous Empires, rule in modern Europe. The diffi- 
culty, of course, will be Germany. The approaches 
should be very friendly, for no doubt we shall soon run 
up against the Kaiser’s strong objection to a reduction 
of his forces, by land or sea. And, further, the making 
of an offer followed by its rejection is not without its 
dangers. It would, however, be quite as serious for 
Germany as for ourselves. She would then have isolated 
herself—almost proclaimed herself as the one agg ressive 
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force in modern States. Much may depend on the atti- 
tude of America. There lies William the Second’s ex- 
cuse. There was no justification for the building of an 
American Armada after the Spanish war, and there is 
some truth in saying that responsibility for the train of 
evils which followed that event may be shifted from the 
doors of the Kaiser to those of the President. Germany 
has probably built against the States quite as much as 
against ourselves ; and she has built against our anti- 
German scare-mongers just as we have built against 
the same type inthe Fatherland. The hope lies in the 
determination of Liberal Europe, now led by Liberal 
England, to break or to loosen the bands of iron that 
contain her. 
. . * * * 


After ‘‘ C, B.” and his great speech, the honours of 
the Conference have gone to Count Apponyi. The 
charm of the Count’s character; his wonderful com- 
mand of fitting and sympathetic speech, his sincerity, 
his well-tempered zeal for the cause of peace, and his 
noble features and presence, with their suggestion of 
candour and strength, have deeply impressed those 
who heard and watched him. Mr. Bryan, the other 
distinguished visitor, was more eloquent, less per- 
suasive. European politics has got somewhat out of 
the emotional sphere in which Mr. Bryan lives (at least 
as a public orator). America does not seem to 
have gone through the critical, fastidious phase 
represented in European thought by such influences as 
Ibsen, the various Socialistic schools, and perhaps, 
too, by our more reserved and sceptical temperaments. 
America is certainly ‘‘ younger” in these respects than 
we are, and though Mr. Bryan was fine in his way, it 
was a little too elemental for European tastes. 

a * + * * 


I have some doubts as to the fate of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Bill. I hope they are unfounded. 
I shall return to the subject next week. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MILITARISM AT CLIFTON. 


Sir,—I do not wish to argue with “Old Cliftonian” 
on the general question of a universal minimum of mili- 
tary training and its moral effect, because I do not think 
that either of us is likely to convince the other. But 1 am 
sure he will allow me to put him in possession of the 
actual facts. 

What has been decided here is that every boy, unless 
his parents object, shall spend three periods of half an 
hour every week in practising (i.) physical exercises on 
the system used in the British Navy, (ii.) rifle shooting, and 
(iii.) the elements of military drill. I have named these 
exercises in order according to the amount of time spent 
upon each. 

I do not think this can be rightly described as “con- 
verting the school into a rifle corps” or a “military 
academy,” and I hope that “Old Cliftonian” has more 
confidence in the power of Clifton tradition than to sup- 
pose that this sober recognition of what I believe to be a 
national duty is likelv to foster, or even to suggest, any 
kind of jingoism or panic-mongering, which he can hardly 
dislike more than I do.—Yours, etc., : 

A. A. DAVID, 
Head Master of Clifton College. 
Clifton College, Bristol, July 25, 1906. 


.. ., oIR,—In your issue of July 21 there is a letter signed 
‘Old Cliftonian” under the heading of “Militarism at 
Clifton and Rugby,” in which he announces his intention 
of dissuading parents from sending their sons to his old 
school because it has been decided to teach all Cliftonians 
(whose parents do not object) rifle-shooting and physical 
drill. This he rhetorically calls turning the school into 
a military academy, and hereby Clifton is supposed to 
lose its “fine Liberal traditions.” To prevent all argu- 
ment, he blandly assures us that “it is useless to bandy 
moral arguments with anybody who has _ surrendered 
his soul to the fear of invasion and to all the undiscerning 





jingoism of the panic-monger.” That is to say, that every- 
one who disagrees with the writer is so profoundly im- 
moral as to be out of the reach of argument. This method 
of conducting controversies has, in some quarters, be- 
come a “fine Liberal tradition,” but, as another Old Clif- 
tonian, I can testify that it was never a Cliftonian tradi- 
tion. We were taught respect for our opponents and en- 
couraged to look at questions from several points of view 
and also learned the spirit of Milton’s words: “I call 
therefore a complete and generous education, that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” 
We certainly were not taught that to learn the use of 
arms was a mark of fear or moral insensibility. 

As regards the merit of the scheme, a great point has 
been gained and a healthy principle recognised by intro- 
ducing physical culture into school hours, and in learning 
to handle a rifle Cliftonians honour the motto moblesse 
oblige, for they show that they are prepared to take up 
their duty and set an example to the working classes. 
The parents and old members of the school who listened 
to the headmaster’s announcement received it enthusias- 
tically, and their approval will doubtless countervail the 
boycott which “Old Cliftonian” proposes to institute. This 
is a matter of opinion, but whatever may be our opinion 
on questions of policy no good purpose can be served by 
pelting opponents with terms like “jingoism” and “ panic- 
monger.” Even those who maintain Liberal traditions 
ought to tolerate occasional differences of opinion.— 
Yours, etc., W. A. HIRST. 

Whitby, July 21, 1906. 


GARIBALDI ON PEACE, 


S1r,—In reference to the labours of the “ World’s Par- 
liament,” recently assembled at Westminster, which has 
clearly got a great future before it as an instrument of 
peace, allow me to recall the words of the most hard-fighting 
man of the nineteenth century—Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
Writing on September 6, 1870, he said: “ The deputies of 
all the Monarchies and Republics from all the nations in 
the world should form an Areopagus at Nice—a free city— 
and could there establish, as the first articles of an uni- 
versal constitution, the following: (1) War between nations 
an impossibility ; (2) Any difference arising between any of 
them to be submitted to the Areopagus for pacific adjudica- 
tion. If my ideas seem to you good, spread them abroad.— 
G. Garibaldi.” (Pall Mall Gazette.) 

It is true that a month later he was on the warpath in 
defence of the French Republic, which he conceived to be 
oppressed by the German invasion. His mind was 
a ‘‘chaos of noble ideas,” but the ideas were noble, and, 
severally, not so impracticable (mutatis mutandis) as is 
sometimes supposed. 

I think the King and Government of England are now 
attempting to realise the spirit of another word of Gari- 
baldi’s, written in the same month, to the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis: “I would fain see England, which, more than 
any country in the world, is the classic land of peace, take 
the initiative in the formation of a world-wide Areopagus, 
and thus put an end to those savage massacres with which 
at this moment Europe ts cursed.” MUHaving written this, he 
took his departure for the seat of war.—Yours etc., 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 


“REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY POLITICIAN.” 


S1rR,—While thanking you for your notice of my book, I 
should be still more grateful if you would allow me to say 
that your reviewer has—of course, unintentionally—misre- 
presented my political views, which I thought I had ex- 
pressed pretty plainly. 

While your reviewer is right in saying that I blame 
Mr. Chamberlain for the disruption of the Conservative 
Party, he is quite wrong in thinking that I do not object on 
principle to Protection, as I have for many years seen that 
its day is past, and looked on its advocates in the House 
of Commons as the merest faddists. He is wrong in saying 
that I do nyt believe any good can come of the Radicals— 
he may nof have noticed, for instance, what I said of the 
appointment to office of John Burns—but I certainly think 
they would be less likely to do harm if there were a strong 
Opposition, which, unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain has 
made impossible. He is wrong in thinking that I see no 
reason for the existence of the Conservative Party, as I 
said exactly the contrary. If, in his last sentence, your 
reviewer intends to accuse me of wishing to see the Conser- 
vative Party march with the times, I certainly cannot con- 
tradict him.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN A. BRIDGES. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MISS BEAUCHAMP.* 


HE first distinction of good books is that they 

are interesting ; and judged by that quality 

The Dissociation of a Personality must take high rank : 
in the field of comical psychology it will probably 
remain long unrivalled. It is Dr. Morton Prince’s 
narrative of a lady who consulted him in 1898 for 
nervous symptoms. She was of an intellectual type, 
but from childhood a somnambulist and subject 
to hallucination and trance. Five years _pre- 
viously, when she was a medical nurse, she had 
suffered a severe emotional shock: a person for whom 
she had cherished an ideal passion appeared suddenly 
before her during a thunderstorm at the window of an 
upper room in the hospital, where she was entertaining 
a lady friend. Exactly what happened is not revealed ; 
but, though she did not lose her memory for the 
past, her whole relation towards it was interrupted; a 
critical change came over her, affecting both health 
and character, and she did moreover all that she 
voluntarily could to break with her previous life. 
Nervous pains and distress of mind grew upon her, and 
since these, for which she first consulted Dr. Prince, 
were immediately relieved by mesmerism, he con- 
sidered her hypnotic state and the condition which 
followed it as an approach to normal health; until one 
day a complication arose. To employ the convenient 
symbols of the book, Miss Beauchamp, when first she 
visited Dr. Prince, may be called B.I., and in her 
hypnotic condition B.la.; then what happened was 
this: One day when B.I. was hypnotised, instead of 
passing into B.Ia., she spoke of B.I. as a different 
person from herself, and when questioned averred that 
she had from earliest childhood always existed within 
B.1., but in a kind of animal antagonism to her. This 
new condition of the hypnotised B.I. grew very stable 
and personified, and as it asserted itself more and more 
was known as B.III. or ‘‘ Sally” —of her more anon ; 
there was a further development at hand. The story 
goes on that about a year after this treatment had begun, 
B.1. proper had a second shock—the exciting cause of 
which was related to the first—and thereupon, whatever 
it was that had detached itself on that earlier occasion 
from Miss Beauchamp now suddenly reappeared, and, 
imagining Dr. Prince’s room to be the sitting-room of 
the hospital and Dr. Prince himself to be her lover 
entered by the window, she took up her old life at the 
moment of its interruption six years before. This new 
phase, which did not at all obliterate the others but 
alternated with them, was therefore a new ‘‘ person,” 
without any memory of the past six years ; and, being 
comparatively free from the ailments of B.I., this incar- 
nation was at first welcomed as the real Miss Beau- 
champ and styled B.IV. She had B.I.’s ideality of 
mind, but she resisted her emotions, whereas B.I. 
yielded to them; she was strong-minded, proud, and 
reserved, and would not enter achurch. She was as 
suggestible as B.I., and her hypnotic state was labelled 
B.IVa. But it was now found that a suggestion to 
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either B.la. or to B.IVa. that they should synthe- 
size (in order to complete B.IV. with the last six 
years of her life) produced yet another character, 
a person who was in most respects still more satis- 
factory and fairly persistent: this hybrid was styled 
B.II., and recognised as the Miss Beauchamp far 
excellence. On this development the curtain falls, 
although the solution was so detrimental to the 
interests of B.III. that for some time her resistance 
discredited it. 

Now this B.III., ze., Sally, is the interesting 
personality in the book: without Sally it would be 
nothing. Who, then, was Sally? 

When Sally was first discovered she was merely 
a hyper-hypnotic condition of B.I. She could not 
open her eyes and had no sensation: she could only 
talk : but what secrets she told! She was Miss B.’s 
sleepless, subconscious self; she had a complete, im- 
peccable memory for every minutest action and most 
trivial word of her whole life. She knew all the thoughts 
of B.I., and her dreams, not only those waking dreams 
that the sleeper might herself recollect, but the whole 
train of visions, which, according to Sally, went on 
uninterruptedly through the night, and she could 
recount them at length. She knew the real motives 
of B.I., and noted every perception that passed into 
her mind unobserved. She was, as Dr. Prince says, 
like nothing so much as one of the possessing devils 
of the Gospel, only she was not wicked, but rather 
good-humouredly mischievous, more imp than fiend. 
She did not, however, remain long in this subordina- 
tion; she managed one day to get her eyes open, and 
could thenceforth appropriate to herself, in her turn, as 
one may say, the body of Miss B.’s personality, and 
alternating with the other two came to be as real a 
being as either of them, and worthier of her annals. 

We have, therefore, to imagine the living Miss 
Beauchamp as a lady who, under Dr. Prince’s treat- 
ment, became more and more puzzling to her friends. 
To them she was sometimes (as B.I.) a religious and 
retiring person, full of suffering and compunction ; at 
another time (as B.IV.) she was proud and self-asser- 
tive, and very mysterious and untruthful on account 
of her unsuspected ignorance of whatever had hap- 
pened to her during the last six years; at another time 
(as B.III.) she was an unscrupulous, irresponsible 
madcap. But the uniqueness of the situation was due 
to all these three moods, states, or manifestations of B. 
recognising themselves as different persons and behav- 
ing as such, actually writing letters to each other 
(B.I. and B.IV. had no other direct means of inter- 
communication), endeavouring to grapple with the per- 
plexities of their surreptitious engagements, and alter- 
nately discussing with Dr. Prince their respective 
values and relations. Poor Miss Beauchamp! One’s 
pity for her would spoil one’s enjoyment of the story if 
she did not so entirely elude any location of sentiment : 
one’s sympathies, too, flow out irresistibly towards 
B.III., the tormentor. 

It needs a somewhat confusing and long narrative 
to give any picture of the confusion which I have 
attempted to summarise. The life and adventures of 
the fractions of Miss B. are of unique comicality. The 
comparatively simple alternation of B.I. with B.IV. 
was troublesome enough. These two ladies affected 
opposite tastes in dress and coiffure, and so 
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toilet, if she should then happen to change into B.IV. 
she would impatiently cast off the Quakerish attire 
and dress herself again in her more mundane style ; 
and, moreover, would take a second bath; for neither 
B.I. nor B.IV. was contented with a bath that the 
other had taken, and since they each bathed three times 
a day they sometimes took as many as six baths 
between them. But even this was peace and comfort 
to the complications which the activity of Sally intro- 
duced. She disliked them both, and eventually, when- 
ever she was in the flesh-—and apparently she came and 
went very much as she wished—she did whatever she 
could to annoy them. She enjoyed perfect health and 
spirits, and never knew fatigue ; she would indulge her 
energy in long walks, after which the feeble B.I. had 
to lie up, half tipsy, too, perhaps, with the wine where- 
with Sally had refreshed herself. She would take 
emetics and other ‘‘deletery med’cines,” and then 
desert, leaving her sisters to work them off. Nor did 
she make things easy for the accepted admirer—indeed, 
she seems to have started another young man, who was 
more to her special taste. She would hide the common 
purse, and dole out a few cents only for the others’ 
weekly allowance, with a note explaining her intentions, 
nor could the hidden money be found. She had carried 
her anesthesia with her from her hypnotic stock, and 
on one occasion crimped and salted her arms for the 
benefit of the next arrival. Another device was this: 
B.1V. had been reading a book on sculpture of which 
both B.I. and B.III. disapproved. One night, when 
B.1V. had retired to sleep, Sally took possession and, 
getting out of bed, set a chair on the table and, posing 
in it after the model of some nude illustration in the 
book, abdicated and awoke B.IV., who, shocked to 
find herself in such a position, resumed her nightdress 
and returned to bed, but only to awake a second time 
in amore elevated and compromising attitude; nor 
was it till the next day that she guessed the motive of 
her somnambulism. Sally’s letters, too, are beyond 
man’s invention, and the fragment of her autobiography 
which was saved from the hands of the outraged family 
is of real psychological interest. 

Of course it will be objected that Dr. Prince in- 
vented Sally, who could not have appeared had Miss 
Beauchamp never been hypnotised; that in their 
consciousness of mutual independence, moreover, 
these various fractions of Miss B. were manifestly 
all children of Dr. Prince’s suggestion; and that it 
was only from a house of mental bondage that letters 
could have been dated couched in such words as these : 
** Which of the family do you want to see to-morrow? 
You have a wide choice. I., II, III., 1V., and V., if 
Dicky gets it,” &c. And there would seem to be no 
limit to the power of suggestion: I remember that 
when I heard Charcot lecturing—it must be more than 
thirty years ago—at the Salpétriere, I was staggered 
by the ease with which he could command illustration 
of morbid phenomena : and the conduct of the patients 
whom he summoned from the wards into the theatre for 
that purpose was, to my thinking, somewhat too exem- 
plary. But suggestion dictated by right insight is very 
different from fanciful experiment, and the more artificial 
this history is supposed the more difficult will be its ex- 
planation. Besides, suggestion is of the essence of the 
method ; so that | am disposed only to congratulate 
Dr. Prince on his creations and admire his incredible 
patience and analytical skill. Any criticism of his 





conduct of the case would require a study and 
mastery of the details equal to his own, and that it 
must be impossible to pretend to ; while, on the other 
hand, the general impression is one of convincing 
truth ; and so long as we hope to learn anything of the 
structure of the mind from the phenomena of its aber- 
rations we can hardly look for abler work than this. It 
bears its own witness, too, in an overflow of illumina- 
tion on the twilight of discredited controversies and 
vagrant opinions, while now and again we meet inci- 
dentally with very real solutions of practical questions. 
For instance, of the moral effect of diligent work, 
which Huxley preached as the pessimist’s recipe for 
happiness, while the idealist warns us that it can only 
deaden pain—this book would teach that the mood for 
work may be the expression of a synthesis of our 
forces which itself implies nervous health and conse- 
quent happiness of mind. Again, of prayer, which 
some philosophers regard as a silly waste of time, and 
theologians as a source of grace ; we meet it here as 
the most reasonable means of supporting a healthy 
concentration ; though it is true that in her recourse 
to it as an after-remedy B.I. was as hapless as 
Esau. Again the necessity for control of moods, 
the insanity of contrarious moods, and the _ supe- 
riority of an even tenor of life are strongly 
enforced. Again, in the treatment of children, the 
folly of meeting their obstinacy with impatience and 
blame. I remember a little lad who, being told to open 
his clenched hand to show what he had in it, refused, and 
when suspected of obstinacy became incapable of unclos- 
ing it, and his other hand joined in rebellion. All exhorta- 
tion and persuasion failing, he was left to feed himself, 
but his real hunger only moved him to weep over his 
vain efforts ; till, when it was found that in sleep his 
hands were still as firmly clenched as ever, something 
of the real nature of the difficulty was recognised. No 
attention was paid to it, and little by little, one finger 
at a time, the muscles relaxed. What a clear account 
Sally could have given of this ! Again, in that dilemma 
of education, whether it is better to allow attention to 
attend on natural interest, or whether one should press 
interest in slavery to an enforced attention; Dr. 
Prince argues that there must be some psychophysio- 
logical mechanism for the control of attention. Again, 
there is a good deal of help towards an understanding 
of the ambiguous condition of our memory with respect 
to what we seem to have forgotten; as also of the 
phenomena of prodigious memory; and of the ap- 
pearances of the same vision to a number of persons 
at the same time; and many other like matters. 
Finally, one may be sorry that this particular revela- 
tion of subconscious states is somewhat drab; but it 
is possible that the unhappy condition of the material 
may be in part to blame for this, and also that the 
phraseology and intention of suggestion may need 
reformulating. Surely, both in the explanation and 
making of himself, man has a wide field of choice. It 
is at least pleasant to find a subconscious mind so 
lighthearted and humorous as Sally. I, for one, am 
grateful to have learnt much from Dr. Prince’s first 
volume, and apologising to him if I have unwittingly 
misunderstood or misreported anything, I wish him 
good progress with his second volume, in which he 
promises to work up his data towards scientific 
conclusions. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 
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VERSAILLES. 


VERSAILLES AND THE CourT uNDER Louis XIV. By James 
Eugene Farmer. London: Eveleigh Nash. 1906. 15s. 
net. 

Tus book has been presumably compiled to meet the 
wants of the traveller who has no time for an elaborate 
monograph but who aspires after something higher than 
the ordinary tourist’s guide. Mr. Farmer's work makes 
no pretensions to originality; iis merits are of another 
kind: it is not too bulky, it is easily read, and the text is 
enlivened by a large number of interesting photographs 
and plans. Based very largely—somewhat more largely, 
indeed, than the reader is given to understand—upon the 
exhaustive and scholarly work of Dussieux, the present 
volume has all the advantage of a sound foundation of 
research, while it is free from the stuffy laboriousness of 
an historical treatise. To these merits it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Farmer has not been able to add the very 
important one of a graceful style. The general effect of 
his language is curiously polyglot; and it is often a 
little difficult to remember whether one is reading Eng- 
lish, American, or French. After becoming habituated 
to “ theaters” and “ centers,” it is trying to be brought up 
against “the Grand Commun,” and it is perplexing to find 
oneself among “the terraces, the fountains, and the 
bosquets,” as if all these were words of a single tongue. 
“The Palatine” is certainly not the English of “La 
Palatine”; and one cannot help doubting whether “the 
Grand Monarch” is the equivalent of “le Grand 
Monarque.” Nor is Mr. Farmer happy in his ‘translations 
of Saint Simon, whose Memoirs throw so brilliant, so 
penetrating, a light upon the Court of Louis XIV. A 
book. which is so full as this is of extracts from that 
wonderful writer ought, one would think, to be readable 
on that account alone. But in the present instance it is 
precisely the quotations from the Memoirs which are 
difficult to get through. For who can read Saint Simon 
in second-rate English? Who can drink the relics of 
vesterday’s champagne ? 

“ Versailles,” says Mr. Farmer, “was a policy, and a 
svstem of government. Versailles was more than a 
palace ; it was a world.” The observation is just. if a 
trifle hackneyed. But indeed it would be unreasonable 
to expect from a modest handbook that full disquisition 
upon the philosophy of places which would certainly 
form the preface of an ideal work upon Versailles. What 
is it, precisely, that creates the fascination of a place? 
What are the relative values of its physical beauty, its 
personal associations, its historical importance, and (the 
word is at once a vague and a distinct one) its “ atmo- 
sphere”? What is the fundamental difference between 
Iondon and the Lakes? Why must everyone love 
Florence and only admire Venice? Why is it that I 
prefer to go to Oxford, while he prefers to go to Birming- 
ham? These are questions which, as Sir Thomas Browne 
expresses it, “admit a wide solution”; and_ they 
are but a few out of the many which must 
be faced by the conscientious connoisseur of locali 
ties. In the case of Versailles, though the spell 
which it casts over the most casual and_ the 
most dlasé of travellers is doubtless the result of a 
variety of causes, it is clear enough that its unique dis- 
tinction is neither personal nor esthetic, but historical. 
“Versailles was more than a palace; it was a world.” It 
was not, like Windsor, merely the country house of Kings ; 
it was the local habitation of a vast and complicated 
national ideal; it was the central point of a great civilisa- 
tion. In the category of places it takes rank with Athens 
and with Rome. 

The ideal of which Versailles was the embodiment is 
dead ; and Versailles itself is nothing more than its memo- 
rial and its grave. The vast edifice is an image of irrevocable 
failure—of a failure, too, which, like everything else in that 
strange cemetery, is invested with a grandeur of its own. 


For Versailles was, in its essence, an atcempt to create 
the superhuman; and its tragedy is the tragedy of an 
impossible ideal. When La Bruyére compared the atti- 
tude of the courtiers towards the king to that of the 
saints in heaven towards God, he was drawing no exag- 
gerated picture: he was describing the fundamental fact 
underlying the ideal of Versailles. The king was, in 
truth, invested with the attributes of divinity; he assumed 
the God; he became, in that dazzling world of his crea- 
tion, divine. The features of Louis XIV., which Mr. 
Farmer reproduces for us from the waxen portrait of 
Benoist, bear upon them the marks of this inordinate 
assumption, grown rigid in their obsession of an arrogance 
so immense as almost to be what it pretends to be—some- 
thing more than human. It is easy now to point the 
obvious moral; it is easy to show, after the manner of 
Thackeray, the mortal creature beneath the robes of great 
ness, to preach a sermon over the deity who could not 
keep his temper, who was swayed by women and by 
priests, and who always ate too much. All this is easy, 
and it is also cheap. It is more profitable to try to realise 
in some measure the thoughts and feelings which enabled 
a great age to lend itself to so extraordinary an experi- 
ment; to think of Versailles, not as an emblem of foolish 
and degraded snobbery, but as a splendid piece of 
spiritual four de force. 

The spirit is departed, but the mortal part remains. 
Mr. Farmer’s photographs do something towards giving 
a conception of the palace and the gardens to an 
untravelled reader, but photographs cannot do much. 
Those who have not visited Versailles need, to gain ac- 
quaintance with its “atmosphere,” some more elaborate 
presentation, such as, for instance, may be found in 
M. de Nolhac’s beautiful reproductions from seventeenth- 
century prints. But even these can hardly raise more than 
the ghost of the brilliant reality which, afterall, is close at 
hand. One must go to Versailles—one mst go with Mr. 
Farmer’s book—to get a glimpse hoth of what it was. and 
of what it is. One must linger among the fountains and 
the oranges. the bronzes and the marble gods; one 
must look back upon the palace through the great trees 
with their pale spring foliage ; one must walk, in autumn, 
down the melancholy avenues banked with fallen leaves ; 
one must sit in the summer shade within earshot of drop- 
ping water, and dream of vanished glories and beauties, 
of crowned and desecrated loves. 

G. L- STRACHEY. 





AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMICS. 


AN_ INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURAI 
Economics. By H. G. Taylor. London: Macmillan. ss. 
net. 

Agricultural Economics is not a book which the English 
farmer will read ; unless, perhaps, he is caught young and 
napping—at a college. This is no disparagement of the 
book ; neither is it altogether a condemnation of the much- 
abused farmer, plodding along his time-worn ruts; it 
simply means that when once enveloped in the daily 
anxieties of accommodating himself to the vicissitudes of 
climate, a study of his economic position seems of less im- 
portance than the immediate safe harvesting or sowing of 
the next crop, which no amount of economics would teach 
him how to save from the devastations of unfavourable 
weather or compensate for the neglect of a suitable oppor- 
tunity. 

The author in his introduction, while acknowledging 
the great dependence of agriculture upon Nature, as com- 
pared with other industries, points out how at the same 
time the farmer is not independent of his fellow-mer. In 
old days this may have been the case when the pioneer 
farmer grew for his own needs, but the modern farmer 
grows for market and therefore has to consider the prices 





of produce as well as its production. For this reason he 
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is dependent on physical and social conditions which are 
subject to variation; he must, therefore, follow general 
principles rather than specific rules. In spite of the 
element of uncertainty which is one of the great charac- 
teristics of agriculture, there are, he says, fundamental 
economic principles, a knowledge of which will lead the 
way to success. One of the objects of the book is to set 
forth these principles. Taking the three factors of produc 
tion—land, capital goods (i.e., stock and implements), and 
labour, the proportion in which the three should be 


brought together is discussed. The chief idea one comes 
way with is that the highest total profit is reached when 
the best farmers are on the best land, and the worst 
farmers on the lowest grade land. 


Probably the farmer unconsciously follows the prin 
ciples laid down, as he adapts himself to the needs of the 
moment, which he does more than he is given credit for. 
Ac the same time one would like to see the economic side 
of agriculture studied systematically at those centres 
where agricultural science is being increasingly taught : 
and Mr. Taylor’s book is written in an attractive enough 
way to inspire budding agriculturists with an interest in 
this side of the problems which will serve as a compass 
when they become hopelessly immersed in the details of 
carrying out the more practical part. 

ut in analysing the conditions of agricultural pri 
duction the writer addresses himself also to another class, 
to whom—being generally of a more academic type—the 
book will appeal to a greater degree. To this class be 
long the public authorities who have to adjust the 
economic relations of those engaged in this industry. 
whether involved by the employment of labour or the use 
of land; relations where conflicting interests often arise. 

From the farmer’s standpoint the guiding principle in 
the organisation of agriculture is the “largest net profit,” 
but this does not under all circumstances represent the 
highest value for the country or the best social conditions. 
Where there is a conflict the statesman must find institu- 
tions which will limit the free action of individuals where 
they interfere with the interests of society or the economic 
well-being of the country as a whole. To be enabled to 
do this intelligently he should certainly read Mr. Taylor’s 
book. One would also like county councillors and de- 
tached philanthropists who are engaged in administering 
small holdings to the land hungry to study the economic 
principles which determine the size of farms. 

The chapters dealing with ownership and occupancy 
and the means of acquiring land contain much interesting 
matter. Moreover, the writer, being an American, treats 
of these questions with the detached view (which cannot 
be all due to economics) of one who hails from a new 
country, where the relations between landlord and tenant 
are still simple. An older country requires an intensive 
culture involving investments which cannot be realised for 
some years, hence the tenant problem becomes acute 
England, where 86 per cent. of the farms are held by 
tenants, forms, he says, a profitable study for newer 
countries in this aspect, and one chapter is devoted to the 
different stages through which we passed from tenancy at 
will, through the long leases introduced by the first 
necessities of scientific farming, to our present growing 
system of yearly tenancies with securities for improve- 
ments. His book closes with a sort of last word eulogy 
of the Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1883 and 1900. W: 
in this country are st ll wondering whether even Mr. 
Agar Robartes’s bill will be the last word in this direction. 

L. JEBBS. 





MR. SWINBURNE ON BLAKE. 


WittiaM Brake. A Critical Essay. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. London: Chatto and Windus. 6s, net. 

Tuts book was first published in 1866, long before the 

Blake specialist had become a common object of the 

town or Blake had been acknowledged a great poet by 

the world. Blake has risen to his present fame partly 





because he is a great poet and partly because he has been 
hailed as a master and prophet by the growing School 
of Symbolists and Mystics. There was some symbolism 
and mysticism of course in most of the great writers and 
artists who were associated with Mr. Swinburne in his 
youth, but he himself was never more of a symbolist or a 
mystic than every great poet must be. He has always 
liked to have things as plain as a pikestaff. In his poetry 
he has always tried to make mysteries clear and not more 
mysterious, and in this book he tries to make Blake clear. 
When Blake cannot be made clear he thinks it is the 
fault of Blake, not of the English language or the mind 
of man. In a curious prefatory note he makes short 
work of the idea that Blake did well to wrap himself up 
in mystery, and at the same time he prosecutes his own 
private vendetta with the Celt and Celtic ideas of art, or 
what are taken to be Celtic ideas in London. “ While 
we were able,” he says, “to regard the Londoner born 
and bred as not only a fellow-townsman of Milton’s, but 
a fellow-countryman of Shakespeare’s, it did seem an 
almost insoluble problem to explain or to conjecture how 
so almirable and adorable a genius could be so deeply 
flawed and so continually vitiated by such unutterable 
and unimaginable defects. But if we regard him as a 
Celt rather than an Englishman, we shall find it no 
longer so difficult to understand whence he derives 
his amazing capacity for such illimitable emptiness of 
mock mystical babble as we find in his bad imitations of 
such a bad model as the Apocalypse.” This is his present 
and mature view of Blake. He had “occasional flashes 
of inspiration, casual fits of insight, which raise him to 
the momentary level of a deep and a free thinker, as well 
as a true and immortal poet.” The question whether he 
got his “reason and imagination” from an English train- 
ing and his “ fever of fancy” from a Celtic origin is not to 
be discussed here, and Mr. Swinburne only raises it 
because he wishes to prosecute his vendetta. We have 
to remember that he has Border blood in his veins, 
and must always be over the border in a sudden foray 
upon someone or something; also that this kind of attack 
is not altogether unprovoked. The Celts are always find- 
ing something Celtic in whatever is good in our literature. 
The pure Anglo-Saxon, if there b2 such a creature, is only 
fit, they think, for counting up money and oppressing 
better men than himself. It is natural, therefor2, that an 
Anglo-Saxon should take heart and profess to smell the 
Celt in what he dislikss about a great English writer. 
The main point to be noted is that Mr. Swinburne is 
less patient with Bilake’s obscurities than he was forty 
years ago. On certain points h2 would agree, no doubt, 
with Mr. Yeats about Blake; on other points he would 
differ from him with all the pleasure in the world. In 
this essay, he says, as Mr. Y2ats has said long afterwards, 
that Blake was a prophet of the religion of art. The 
true meaning of the doctrine of “art for art’s sake” is 
explained in this book very clearly, and Blake’s view 
was, as Mr. Yeats has put it, that imagination was the 
first emanation of divinity and “ that the sympathy with all 
living things, sinful and righteous alike, which the imagi- 
native arts awaken, is that forgiveness of sins commanded 
by Christ.” Blake would have said that only the 
love of art for its own sake can produce that sympathy. 
It will not come if you think of art as a means to produce 
it or any other good end. Art is an end in itself, like 
love ; you may think of it in terms of something else when 
vou have done with it, but not while you are practising it. 
So far Mr. Swinburne would agree with Mr. Yeats per- 
haps. But he would differ from him as to the natur2 of 
imagination. Our English idea of the imagination is that 
its function is to make difficult things clear. The poet, 
in our view, has a greater power of plain-sp2aking than 
any other man. He can speak plainly of matters about 
which the rest of us cannot even think plainly, and he can 
exercise his reason where the rest of us can only wonder 
and feel. Reason, in Mr. Swinburne’s view, is a part of 
imagination. Without it you have only fever and fancy ; 
and he tries to elucidate what reason there is in the Pro- 
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phetic Books. Blake himself professed to hate reason. 
When he entered the paradise of his thought he left reason 
behind, and it is Mr. Yeats’s idea, too, that reason is but 
an impediment on the journey to that beautiful country of 
which all true poetry is native. In the Prophetic Books, 
Mr. Yeats says, “ Blake spoke confusedly and obscurely 
because he spoke of things for whose speaking he could 
find no models in the world about him.” That world of 
the Prophetic Books was one reached not by a bridge of 
reason ‘but by a flight through the void. Something, we 
know not what, something altogether outside our common 
experience, happened in Blake’s mind, and he was on the 
other side of the void. There he lived among realities ; but 
they were realities that he could only express to us through 
symbols and strange words that he had heard there. 
These symbols and strange words are the only means that 
any traveller beyond the void can use to express himself 
on this side of the void. In people who have had experi- 
ences like his own they awaken memories and associa- 
tions as sudden, and to the reason as arbitrary, as those 
awakened by the scents of flowers. This is the symbolist 
faith in its extremity, and the symbolist conception of 
art is that its chief function is to awaken such memories 
and associations, to weave a spell that shall transport us 
beyond the void. 

That is not Mr. Swinmburne’s view of art nor the 
natural English view. Art, we believe, concerns itself 
with this world and its mixture of reason and sensation. 
No doubt we are moving to some far off shining goal ; 
but, this side of death, we move on solid earth and step 
by step, feeling our way through common experience. 
There is no void to be jumped, and a spell that will drug 
any of the faculties of our mind is as malign as any other 
kind of drug. There are mysteries in life, of course, but 
the poet should set his reason shining into their dark- 
ness, and should use symbols only, so to speak, as scouts 
and outposts of his reason over the borders of the un- 
known. This was not Blake’s conception of art, and 
therefore the disciple of Blake in all his doctrines will 
hold that Mr. Swinburne is but a heretic commentator, 
and one who is made incapable by his unfaith of under- 
standing what he reads. But those of us who judge Blake 
as we judge our other great poets, and by the tests which 
we apply to all other great poetry, will feel the more 
security in Mr. Swinburne’s judgment because he has no 
new theory of inspiration got from Blake’s own writings. 
Blake was a great man, with such audacity and power 
of thought that everything he wrote deserves careful study ; 
but even he cannot be allowed to make new laws for him- 
self. It may well be that there is more in him than we 
can understand. Things which have seemed splendid 
nonsense in his poetry are revealed by Mr. Swinburne’s 
commentary as splendid sense; but it is always the exer- 
cise of reason that so reveals them. There is never any 
void to be jumped to find what beauties have yet been 
found in the Prophetic Books. It is only a matter of 
learning Blake’s language, of understanding what he means 
by words which he uses in a sense of his own. It may be 
that Blake always had a meaning, and that the labours of 
commentators will some day divine all his meaning. But, 
if that is so, the divination will be accomplished by the 
exercise of reason and not in a trance. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Swinburne has made an excellent beginning, and Messrs. 
Maclagan and Russell have done their heroic best with 
Jerusalem, that darkest of all the books, of which Mr. 
Swinburne says, “it were a mere frenzy of discipleship 
that would undertake by force of words to make straight 
these crooked ways or compel things incoherent to 
cohere.” 





REMBRANDT. 


REMBRANDT: A MEMORIAL OF His TERCENTENARY. By Emile 
Michel. of the Institute of France. With seventy plates. 
London: William Heinemann. Price 3os. net. 

“ ASTRONOMERS,” writes M. Michel, “have observed 

spots on the sun; but it remains the sun.” It is so with 





the genius of Rembrandt. Critics have noticed faults in 
individual works, but the master remains not merely a 
master in his own country but throughout the world. 
This, on the occasion of his tercentenary which this 
fine volume is intended to celebrate, is the practically 
unanimous verdict of posterity, and it is eminently just ; 
for Rembrandt, in what M. Michel calls the “ mingling of 
the positive and the spiritual,” achieved something that 
challenges comparison with all painters and all schools. 
He is not a paragon of every artistic excellence; in the 
realm of sensuous beauty by colour he yields to the great 
masters of the Renaissance, and in the sheer power of 
brushwork to Hals and Velasquez. But he penetrated 
the humanity of his day on both its positive and spiritual 
sides, and expressed his discoveries with a degree of over- 
whelming intensity that is unparalleled in the annals of 
painting ; and in regard to colour power he went direct 
to the fountain head of all good colour, which is light. 
Undoubtedly it is in his marvellous appreciation of light 
that the secret of Rembrant’s artistic greatness is to be 
found. What he did he did by means of light, and what- 
ever other qualities one may find in him, however one 
may praise his sympathy, his draughtsmanship, his 
modelling or his tone, one is forced to find their deriva- 
tion in the keenness of this single gift. Light was that 
in the whole of nature, to which he was most sensitive. 
He felt its importance to the cause of beauty as acutely, 
though in a different way, as ever did Turner or Claude. 
It was the vehicle of his thoughts and his passions; and 
such was his mastery of it that by its means he could 
extract beauty out of ugliness, glorify the positive by the 
spiritual element, make sterling drama out of what in 
lesser men’s hands would have been bombast. The world 
may congratulate itself that with this splendid possession 
Rembrandt painted the lowly rather than the magnificent. 
His was the light to lighten the darkness and to reveal 
the beauty of the world in its hidden places. If Claude 
set the sun in Heaven, Rembrandt brought it into the 
hovels of the poor. 

Rembrandt succeeded in spite of surroundings that 
were unfavourable to the nourishment of a great and 
personal art. Leyden, the place of his birth and early 
education, was advanced in the sciences but scarcely in the 
fine arts, and the best master that the miller’s son could 
procure was Jacob van Swanenburg. How much he learnt 
from the Iatter can only be guessed, for Swanenburg’s 
works are hardly to be discovered at the present time; 
it was probably not much more than the mixing of colours 
and the mathematics of draughtsmanship. After his 
initiation he appears to have gone to Lastman at Amster- 
dam, presumably on Swanenburg’s recommendation ; and 
not much more is known of Lastman than that he was a 
follower of Elsheimer, the talented German, in whom 
culminated the Italianised art of his native country. 
Lucas van Leyden was a contemporary for whom Rem- 
brandt is said to have cherished considerable admiration, 
but it is doubtful whether this painter taught him any- 
thing of abiding value. The most distinct heritage of 
his training appears in his earlier landscapes, which are 
in the conventionally picturesque style of Lastman and 
Swanenburg, who had in turn derived the style from the 
study of inferior Italian masters; but this characteristic 
was destined soon to disappear. Rembrandt’s painting, 
in fact, is as mysterious in its origin as it is in its essence, 
and the beginning of his engraving lacks even the barest 
historical data. No one—not even Houbraken, his first 
appreciative biographer—can tell us who taught the use 
of the burin to the finest etcher the world has ever 
known. 

We are reminded that he left Leyden in 1631 to 
seek a wider field and more generous patronage in wealthy 
Amsterdam. The burgomasters of this city, like the 
princes and popes of Italy, delighted to honour art, but 
the nature of their patronage was slightly different. It 
was bestowed a little less for art’s sake and a little more 
for that of their personal vanity. Or it may be that the 
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commercial instinct for getting what they considered their 
money’s worth was stronger than their abstract delight 
in a veritable masterpiece. Thus the “ Night Watch ”— 
to use the title which M. Michel courageously adheres to, 
while he explains its absurdity—failed to please so em- 
phatically that Rembrandt’s financial ruin may be said 
to ‘have ‘been precipitated by its appearance. It is not 
his masterpiece ; it contains signs of hasty construction, 
and the effect, intended to be one of daylight, is proved 
by the title that the picture has obtained to be far from 
generally convincing. But there is reason to suppose 
that the good citizens who subscribed their hundred gulden 
apiece for the privilege of seeing themselves included in 
the group of the civic Guard were dissatisfied not so much 
with the dubious effect of the whole as with the unim- 
portance of certain individual parts. Rembrandt has 
painted two of them in the foreground and the full light, 
and has put the rest, practically, in the shade. Such 
invidiousness, whatever may have been its pictorial justifi- 
cation, was unlikely to strike the aggrieved majority as the 
duty of an honest portrait painter, and it didn't. By the 
time he painted the far finer “Syndics” he had learnt 
better; but the harm was done, and there is nothing to 
show that the later work procured any great revilsion of 
feeling in his favour. It was inevitable, of course, that 
he should have failed to achieve a worldly success. As 
an artist he was far in advance of an age that cherished 
the pseudo-Italian model, and the independence that led 
him in the first place to throw aside the shackles of his 
early training, and, in the second, to put the pictorial 
motive before mere likeness-making, was fatal to his 
material prosperity. Add to this a personal character 
weak where the world was concerned, a passion for gew- 
gaws and frippery he could not afford, a helplessness 
under misfortune, and it is not difficult to understand his 
disasters. The whole strength of the man went into his 
work 
fetings. 

This volume is a worthy memorial. With the possible 
exception of Dr. Bode, no living writer is as well qualified 
as M. Michel to treat of the subject of Rembrandt, and his 
clear and sympathetic text is admirable. The reproduc- 
tions remind us chiefly of what we owe to the “ Rem- 
brandt ” photogravure process, though it should be added 
that the thirty plates in colour, by F. Schmidt, of Paris, 
give one an excellent idea of the originals. In the photo- 
gravures the peculiar depth and richness of quality and 
the subtleties of tone, inherent in the pictures themselves, 
are preserved to an extent that would have been impossible 
with work less suited for reproduction by this particular 
process. The “Samson’s Marriage Feast,” not in itself a 
very pleasing picture, is a specially good example of the 
We are grateful also for the etching 
forceful and sentient land- 


and left him unprotected against the world’s buf- 


retention of values. 
of “The Three Trees ”—the 
scape study of 1643. 





VAGABONDAGE. 
By Bart Kennedy. 
Co. 6s. 

Mr. Bart KENNeEDy’s book, like some of his other books, 
is a collection of papers chronicling his past. His remi- 
niscences are valuable to us for several reasons. They 
are, in the first place, the life history of one who has had 
to struggle sharply to earn the right, and the power, of 
expressing himself. ‘They are vivid, real, and honest in 
themselves; while their style is that best of all styles, 
the very man hiniself speaking authoritatively, as all 
must speak whe give to their speech much of their inmost 
nature. Their interest, to most of his readers, will be 
the interest which is always aroused nowadays by books 
about life without responsibilities They belong to a 
large and steadily growing literature of “escape into the 
wilderness from the cities of Egypt.” To many they will 
be very precious psalms in the praise of lawlessness. To 
others they will be interesting more for their revelations 
of the author, and for the history which they give of the 


A Tramp Camp. London: Cassell and 





progress of a personality towards coherent and compelling 
expression. 

The record of the Tramp Camp, which gives the 
book its title, occupies but a couple of-Mr. Kennedy’s 
twenty-one chapters. The two chapters which treat of 
it are not the best in the book; but they are two of the 
best, for they illustrate very clearly the peculiar charm 
of tramp life, and its equally peculiar vileness. | When 
tramp life is “ good,” a tramp is am escaping Hebrew rich 
with the spoil of the Egyptians. It is then a life of com- 
fort and of triumph. When tramp life is “ bad,” a tramp 
is treated like an Ishmael and feels like an Esau. It is 
then a life of trouble and misery, tolerable only in that 
it does not involve others. Mr. Kennedy's later chapters 
tell of the miseries of tramping. In the Tramp Camp 
chapters he tells us of its delights, and of the vague, 
strangely impersonal people who combine to share them 
before passing on into the unknown. 

This particular Tramp Camp was situated in “ a beau- 
tiful little nook im Maryland,” through which ran “a 
beautiful little stream where we bathed.” It contained 
in all about two hundred men sprung from all sources, 
often with extremely good reason. They toiled not, 
neither did they spin; but some of them consented, now 
and again, to do a day’s peach-picking. They lived on 
peaches and stolen pigs, and honestly-purchased bread 
and coffee. They fleeted the time carelessly as they did 
in the Golden Age, until, when the peaches had all been 
plucked, the cruel police came in upon them and gave 
them a crude but telling hint to go. Mr. Kennedy pre- 
sents the atmosphere of this camp very happily, but with 
too keen a relish for its allurements. Such chapters 
will stir the blood of Eastcheap to strange endeavours, 
and to sad imitations, along the banks of the Thames in 
the coming summer. He has painted the vice of irre- 
sponsible idleness in too pleasing a tint. We think him 
a better and more entertaining writer, and a far more 
representative tramp, when he leaves the camp for the 
roads. The act of tramping, even with the best of com- 
panions and a sufficiency of Lucky Hit, is a depressing 
act; but it allows of an infinite variety. Mr. Kennédy’s 
tramps are all made various and amusing by his pauses, 
from time to time, to take up an odd job. He started 
his tramping thoroughly well equipped, with a powerful 
body, “equal to good or evil chance,” so that he had 
seldom much difficulty in getting an odd job when he 
wanted one. The young and weedy should remember 
this before they embark upon a profession to which, as 
it is, by far too many are called. As for the book as a 
whole, we can only say that we have never read any work 
of the kind that reads so truly and so entertainingly. Mr. 
Kennedy has a strong and vivid style of his own, and a 
really wonderful way of bringing before one, or of sug- 
gesting, not only characters, the flotsam of the street, but 
character, the inner hearts of them. We do not know 
whether he has ever tried his versatile hand at writing 
drama; but it seems to us that there is a field awaiting 
him. It is difficult to select any one of his tales as richer 
or more strange than its fellows; but after seeing him as 
an oyster pirate, a derrick-man, a shoveller of coal and 
of clay, a eanvas-man with a travelling circus, a cleaner 
of irrigation ditches, a shaft sinker, a “ stone-fisher,” 
several different kinds of sailor, an opera singer, etc., etc., 
we think we like him best as the “runner of the props” 
with Kerrigan, an American actor-manager, who wrote 
prose dramas of the slums. On the whole, the chapters 
of his tour with Kerrigan are the best things in a very 


excellent book of reminiscences. —_ Joun MASEFIELD. 





SONGS OF THE CAR. 
THE Car. With De Omnibus Rhymes. 
Cox. London: Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net. 
A PARODIST ought never to write verses clumsier than 
those which he parodies, unless, indeed, his object is to 
rebuke clumsiness. Mr. Cox parodies some well-known 
poems which are not at all clumsy, and therefore we must 
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put down the frequent clumsiness of his own versification 
to want of skill. Here, for instance, are some lines from 
a parody of Browning’s “How they brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix”: 

“And Thompson’s false nose was a gem in its way, 

Cyrano could hardly a finer display ; 

Through goggles the optics of Jones fiercely gleamed— 

A blend of stage demon and devil he seemed.” 

Browning wrote roughly ; but he did not write doggerel and 
the lines, especially the second, are very close to doggerel 
and not at all like Browning. Mr. Cox’s idea of parody 
is not to produce a travesty of style, but, starting off with 
a line or two very like the first lines of his original, to 
write a poem of his own on some incongruous subject. 
Thus he has a parody on “The Destruction of Senna- 
cherib ” called “The Destruction of the Scorcher,” which 
begins thus: 

“The motor came down like the vehement gale, 

The gigman he trembled, his cheek it grew pale.” 

After this beginning there is no parody of the style of 
Byron, scarcely anything, in fact, to recall the original 
poem except a pun on Baal and bail, which is not very 
amusing. 

Mr. Cox’s other poems are much like those on motor 
cars. They are not neat enough for light verse, which 
ought always to be very skilful. Here, for instance, is a 
stanza on the gramophone: 

“ Quaint apparatus, 

You stir within me the divine afflatus; 

Although of modern marvels not the latest, 

You are the greatest.” 
The effect of rhymes so much alike as afflatus and latest 
used so close together. is as hideous as any music of the 
gramophone itself. The illustrations by Mr. Howard 
Somerville are better than the poems. 





A CONVERTED. ANARCHIST. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ANARCHIST. By W. C. Hart: 
Grant Richards. as. 6d. 

MISDIRECTED sympathy does not always result in experi- 
ences worth writing down. Mr. Hart's early sympathy 
with anarchism, however, has enabled him to write a book 
worth reading. He was for some time secretary to two 
Anarchist “ groups,” and an occasional contributor to 7'he 
Torch of Anarchy, Freedom, The Commonweal, etc., and 
other such publicafions. His general conclusion is that 
nine-tenths of the men and women to whom anarchic 
doctrines appeal are feeble, vicious creatures, who rally 
under theory because it dignifies their criminal instincts. 
He devotes a good many pages te illustrating the hope- 
less inconsistency of various exponents of anarchy; he 
gives biographical sketches of the most prominent figures 
in the history of anarchy ; he describes the “ groups” and 
the clubs in London and elsewhere ; he shows how these 
are riddled with treachery and spied upon by the police ; 
he gives short accounts of several attempts to found 
anarchical communities and insfances as the only two 
successful Anarchist communities in the British Empire, 
the island of St. Kilda in the remote Hebrides and 
Gough Island (situated in lat. 37 deg. 6 min. S. and long. 
12 deg. 2 min. W.). These are instances of umconscious 
anarchy. The Patter island was held by a military force 
during the residence of Napoleon at St. Helena. Upon 
his death the garrison was withdrawn, with the exception 
of three men, “who with certain shipwrecked sailors be- 
came the founders of the present settlement.” They 
fetched wives over from St. Helena and now number 
about a hundred. The more ambitious of their progeny 
continually emigrate to the Cape; but those who stay 
at home practically enjoy their possessions in common. 
There 1s no drinking and no crime on the island. It has 
not been found necessary to give them laws and a regular 
government. They are said to be very religious. Cranks 
and criminals, these, says Mr. Hart, compose the entire 
following of the gospel of anarchy ; but there are, he says, 
among the former sane individuals, who lead almost ideal 
lives of devotion. It is a pity that he does not give us 
any picture of these men and women. The defect cf his 
book is that he does not explain what influences or sym- 


London : 





pathies kept him so long a supporter of doctrines which 
he now repudiates with contempt. He closes by an urgent 
plea for the suppression of violent Anarchist publications. 
on the ground that they turn the heads of a good many 
weak-brained youths of criminal tendencies. His book 
is one which can be dipped into with interest and read 
through with profit. 





FICTION. 
THE Hovse or Sovis. By Arthur Machen. 
Grant Richards. 1906. 6s. 
THE FieLtp or Grory. By Henry Sienkiewicz. 
John Lane. 1906. 6s. 
Mr. ARTHUR MACHEN writes a somewhat curious preface 
to his collection of decadent stories in which he attempts 
to turn the Puritan’s flank in an ingenious manner. He 
claims that “it is entirely from the Puritan standpoint 
that I wish to rest my plea for these tales of mine. . . 
almost every page contains a hint (under varied images 
and symbols) of a belief in a world that is not that 
of ordinary everyday experience. . . I contend that 
as an English novelist I am within my right in doing so; 
since Scierice, the guide of Life, has done as much, has 
admitte] many transcendental conceptions into her 
scheme of things.” This is a neat apology for the sub- 
ject matter, which may be summarised by the line, “the 
flesh is aghast at the half-heard murmurs of horrible 
things,” but it may surprise the author to be told that in 
these clever artificial and decidedly sickly romances, 
penned apparently under the joint influence of Oscar 
Wilde’s and Aubrey Beardsley’s artistic example, he has 
proved his Puritan heritage better than he knows. There 
has always seemed to us something a little pathetic in 
the desperate attempt of the small school of young 
Oxford hedonists to break away from the moral code of 
the healthy Philistine and encounter and glorify the 
mysterious forbidden pleasures of Sin. For their world 
was an artificial make-belief affair, with an exhausted 
atmosphere, in which affectation stood in the place of 
real pleasure. We can respect in a measure the Puritan 
who cries out that pleasure is a sin, because he shows us 
thereby that it has a secret fascination for him, but the 
man who can only enjoy pleasure by making out to himself 
that it is a sin shows himself a Puritan manqué. We are 
not surprised therefore to find that Mr. Arthur Machen’s 
stories fail to thrill us, because the artificial horrors and 
nameless sins in which they abound are all carefully con- 
cocted and have practically no correspondence with the 
sins or horrors of real life. That is where our young 
school of modern hedonists fails in art; it is divorced 
from nature, and its would-be spontaneity is palpably a 
carefully laboured, artificial affair. And this is a great 
pity, for the refined sense of beauty that the young hedonist 
starts with possessing can only create a stale preciosity 
when it is divorced from the freshness of nature. Prac- 
tically all the stories in The House of Souls are so 
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much labour thrown away, and the more carefully studied 
are their “nameless horrors,” the more meaningless are 
they, and the worse as art. Take, for example, the story 
“The Inmost Light.” Here is a most deliberate attempt 
to make our flesh creep, and the only result is to make 
the reader exclaim “ stuff and nonsense.” A certain Dr. 
Black secludes himself with his beautiful wife in his house 
at Harlesden, and makes experiments in “occult 
science ”: 
“ . + . each night I had stolen a step nearer to that 
great abyss which I was to bridge over, the gulf between 
the world of consciousness and the world of matter. 
In that work from which even I doubted to escape with 
life, life itself must enter; from some human being there 
must be drawn that essence which men call the soul, and 
in its place (for in the scheme of the world there is no 
vacant chamber)—in its place would enter in what the lips 
can hardly utter, what the mind cannot conceive without 

a horror more awful than the horror of death itself. And 

when I knew this, I knew also on whom this fate would 

fall; I looked into my wife’s eyes. Even at that hour, if 

I had gone out and taken a rope and hanged myself, I 

might have escaped, and she also, but in no other way. 

At last I told her all. She shuddered, and wept, and called 

on her dead mother for help, and asked me if I had no 

mercy and I could only sigh. I concealed nothing from 
her; I told her what she would become, and what would 
enter in where her life had been; I told her of all the 
shame and all the horror: That night she came 
down to my laboratory, and there, with shutters bolted 
and barred down, with curtains drawn thick and close, so 
that the very stars might be shut out from the sight of 
that room, while the crucible hissed and boiled over the 
lamp, I did what had to be done, and led out what was 
no longer a woman. But on the table the opal flamed 
and sparkled with such light as no eyes of man have ever 
gazed on, and the rays of the flame that was within it 
flashed, and glittered. and shone even to my heart. My 
wife had only asked one thing of me; that when there 
came at last what I had told her, I would kill her. I have 

kept my promise.” Page 286. 

This passage is a very fair sample of the school to 
which Mr. Machen belongs, and it illustrates its utter arti- 
ficiality. No thrill can possibly come, because there is 
falsity in every line and human nature is violated at 
every turn. The leading idea of the opal gaining an un- 
holy lustre from the commission of an evil deed is paltry 
in itself, and the whole psychological interest should lie 
in the study of the man’s warped human instincts. But 
Dr. Black is a lay figure in whom we do not even begin 
to believe, and so the piled-up structure of horror ap 
pears childishly inept. And so with the description of the 
strange sins in the story of “The Three Impostors.” The 
strange sins are not real sins, that is why they fail to 
interest even a morbid imagination. If the author would 
go into the street and pick up with the first wastrel he 
meets and describe faithfully the workings of the man’s 
mind, he would thrill us fifty times more than can this 
collection of concocted effects all alien to the truth of 
life, and so all remote from human feeling. In its horror 
of nature, indeed, our young hedonistic school shows 
but another phase of the old Puritan’s distrust of art. 


Perhaps there is no European people that we in 
England know less about than the Poles and no litera- 
ture so unexplored as the Polish. This is due in part to 
political causes, but chiefly no doubt to the fact that to 
translate the great Polish poets requires genius. There 
is not even, we believe, any English history of Polish 
literature, and the curious must glean what little they 
can from George Brandes’s Zmpressions of Poland and 
from Mr. Morfill’s dry outline in his little manual on 
Slavonic literature. The only modern Polish author who 
has attained a European celebrity is Sienkiewicz, and it 
is somewhat ironical that his success abroad was won by 
his Quo Vadis? which is certainly inferior to his romances 
of old Polish life, With Fire and Sword, The Deluge, 
etc. The volume now before us, The Field of Glory, 
appears to be the last example of this genre, and it offers 
every sympfom that Sienkiewicz has exhausted the vein, 
and would do well to turn in future to representations of 


Woynovsky the warlike priest, Pan Pangovsky the over- 
bearing old noble, the stupid and gigantic brothers Bouko- 
yemsky, the gallant and dashing young hero, Tachevsky, 
etc. All these figures are to be found drawn with much 
more skill and vigour in With Fire and Sword. It is 
clear that Sienkiewicz is repeating himself, either because 
his public expect fresh patriotic romances from his pen, 
or because he does not know when to stop, and it is time 
that he recalled that Scott and Dumas, to both of whom 
he is under literary obligations, did not enhance their 
fame by falling into the hands of the booksellers in their 
last years. But, stereotyped and weary as is the plot of 
The Field of Glory, neverthelzss it is worth the attention 
of those readers who do not know Sienkiewicz, for they 
will find depicted in it an atmosphere and environment 
which are peculiar to Poland. 

We have said that the Polish national character must 
remain a mystery to the English in default of translations 
of their literature, which can alone supply the key. 
And, certainly, Sienkiewicz’s glittering romances offer us 
glorified skztches of the Polish ideal, as reflected by the 
past, rather than any intimate psychological revelations of 
the Polish spirit. Just as Dumas’s Three Musketeers is a 
superficial document on the French mind, so The Field 
of Glory, written with the object of arousing th national 
consciousness by memories of the glorious days in 1682 
when Sobreski saved Vienna from the Turks, is merely a 
piece of patriotic bravura. In all Sienkiewicz’s romances, 
passionate bravery, headlong dash, love of display, gal- 
lant bearing, and patriotic ardour are the qualities cha- 
racteristic of his heroes, and the national ideal is psycho- 
logically the antithesis of that of the Russian. The vices 
of the Poles, as painted by themselves, are unbridled in- 
dividualism, lack of solidarity, excessive pride, vanity and 
arroganc2 of spirit, and foreigners have often spoken of 
the nation as essentially aristocratic and feminine in tem- 
perament. It is, perhaps, even more impossible for a 
Russian to do justice to a Pole than for an Englishman to 
sympathise with an Irishman, but the Russians always 
complain of a certain insincerity in the Pole, of the 
quality that leads him to flatter you to your 
face and act disingenuously behind your back. This ver- 
dict may, of course, arise from the conqueror’s funda- 
mental suspicion of the conquered race. Brandes speaks 
of the Pole’s deep-seated melancholy and lack of humour. 
National character, however, is only to be known inti- 
mately when its shades of feeling are delicately expressed, 
and it may be remarked that the European world would 
still be in a profound darkness concerning the Russian 
soul were it not for the great Russian novelists. In this 
respect it is to be regretted that owing to their romanticism 
the Polish classics can scarcely be expected to yield up 
to us the psychological secrets which the Russian realists 
abound in, but there exists we believe a number of modern 
Polish novelists whose works would be of greater interest 
and far more worth translation than this last stereotyped 
example of Sienkiewicz’s over-prolific pen. 
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modern life. All the old characters of the early series 
of romances reappear here in feeble duplicate: Father 
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INSURANCE. 


THE STAR AND THE UNITED KINGDOM ‘TEMPERANCE 
AND GENERAL. 


During the past fortnight most of the expressed 
opinion as to the proposed amalgamation has been ad- 
verse, and there is no doubt there is more ground for 
opposition in the present case than is usual in these ar- 
rangements. The fact is undisputed that the Star will 
show a good result at the end of the present quinquennium, 
and the published terms of the amalgamation certainly 
do not suggest that this important fact has been taken 
into account. If the independent existence of the Stal 
is to cease, better terms can be obtained for the business 
than those now offered. The Star policyholders have 
little or nothing to look forward to if the proposed ar 
rangement is carried out, as 10 per cent. will be charged 
against the existing business for management. This will 
make them no better off than now. All new business 
would be in the name of the united office and be paid 
for by it. By common consent it is usually regarded that 
renewal business can be managed at a charge of 7} per 
cent. on the premiums. Ten per cent., therefore, seems 
an excessive rate to charge the Star policyholders. That 
this criticism is just is proved by the fact that some 
British offices, like the Scottish Widows, are managed at 
an expense rate rather less than 10 per cent., including 
the cost of new business, which is always a very heavy 
item. If the entire business of a company in full activity 
can be carried on for that percentage, or under, it is 
indefensible to charge it for the little more than clerical 
labour involved in attending to renewal business. 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE OFFICES. 


At the last valuation of the Star £200,000 was car- 
ried to an Investment Fluctuation Fund and £30,000 
written off. | This drastic withdrawal of money from 
expectant policyholders was occasioned by the decline in 
value of gilt-edged securities. The directors had very 
largely bought in this direction under an erroneous im- 
pression as to the course of the Money market and also 
owing to an insufficient appreciation of the importance of 
spreading the investments over a large range of securities. 
Good mortgages hold the premier place for the employ- 
ment of the funds of life offices. As bonuses are declared, 
as a rule, every five years, it is manifestly inconvenient 
for a large part of the funds to be put into anything 
that fluctuates much in value. Though for several years 
liquid securities were greatly in favour, the offices are 
going back more and more to mortgages on real property, 
as on the whole the safest and most satisfactory class of 
investment for their purpose. Comparing the last r-- 
turns to the Board of Trade with those issued for the 
preceding twelve months, it appears that the aggregate 
investments of the offices in mortgages increased from 
£91,833.172 to £96,094,511. In the same period the 
amount put into British and foreign Government securi- 
ties, including Indian and colonial securities, decreased 
from £39,893,893 to £39.608,531. The directors of 
life offices comprise a very large body of expert opinion 
in connection with investments, and the return to the 
old-fashioned mortgage points a moral to the private in- 
vestor. 


House oF Lorps SELECT COMMITTEE ON LIFE OFFICES. 


This committee, appointed to inquire into the posi- 
tion of British policyholders in companies having their 
principal offices outside the United Kingrom, has held 
several sittings. A number of prominent insurance men 
have given evidence, including the president of the 
Faculty of Actuaries and the chairman of the Life 
Offices Association. The inquiry is an echo of the 
American disclosures, but it is not likely that any radical 
changes will be made in the law. It is singular that in 
England, where great liberty is given to life offices and 
the regulations are neither inquisitorial nor irksome, the 
management has been most satisfactory, while in the 


United States, where Government supervision is sup- 
posed to continually review all the offices and their trans- 
actions, great scandals of mismanagement have occurred. 
In Canada every life office, whether native or foreign, 
must keep in the Dominion sufficient funds to meet all 
the liability under policies in force within the territory, 
and it has been loudly suggested that similar provision 
should 'be made here for British policyholders in foreign 
offices, but there are serious objections to this course. 
English offices are not desirous of harassing legislative 
enactments, and in view of their own most extensive in- 
terests abroad, they would rather not create further Bri- 
tish precedents for foreign legislators. If persons desire 
to insure in foreign offices, they must do so at their own 
risk. There is one point, however, which does not seem 
to have been yet alluded to in the evidence, and which 
is certainly of considerable importance. The American 
and most of the colonial offices will accept service of any 
wnt at their offices in London, but an instance has lately 
come to the knowledge of the writer of one office refus- 
ing to do so and seeking to evade jurisdiction here. It 
should be impossible for a company to do business in 
England without undertaking by a clause in their policies 
to accept service of writs at their principal office in this 
country and to submit to the decision of British courts as 
binding. 


THE CHOICE OF AN OFFICE. 


It is impossible to lay down any single rule to guide 
an insurer in arriving at a conclusion as to which is the 
best office for him to go to. Some give more advantages 
under one table than another, or the bonus system may 
specially favour certain classes of assurance. One of the 
best all-round tests is the ratio of the expenses of man- 
agement to the premium income. If an office has a low 
rate of expenditure, it may be taken for granted that it 
is satisfactory in other respects also. But the proposi- 
tion will not hold good that the one with the lowest rate 
of expense is the best to insure in. There are sometimes 
qualifying circumstances. An office may have a specially 
large amount of undivided profits which enables it, with 
a medium expense rate, to yet give unsurpassed bonuses. 
The average expense rate of eighty-six offices is 13.5 per 
cent. of the premium income, so that out of every £100 
paid to British assurance companies, only £13 10s. is 
absorbed in expenses. This is not lost money, by any 
means, as the policyholder very often obtains a share 
in the proceeds of large amounts of surplus funds which 
have been accumulated during long periods. Several 
offices may be said to give imsurance at cost price, or 
nearly so. Apart from the question of expenses of man- 
agement, a further test of the excellence of an office is 
the amount and uniformity of the bonuses. The passing 
of a quinquennial bonus lowers the advantageousness of 
a policy in an irrecoverable way. Irregularities in the 
past are suggestive of uncertainties in the future. When 
an office has passed through the past thirty or fifty years 
with a good and uniform bonus record, it has given the 
best promise that is obtainable of its ability to do well 


in the future. 
W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 


THERE is not much to be said about the Money 
market at present. Credits are apparently abundant 
and cheap, and, in spite of requirements in connection 
with the Stock Exchange Settlement, little stress has 
been felt this week in any direction. That is partly 
due to the fact that the demand for gold from New 
York has been less insistent, and the £300,000 which 
arrived from the Cape last Saturday was secured by 
the Bank on easy terms. There will, doubtless, be a 
bit of a scramble in the last days of the month, but 
nothing at all serious is likely to develop for the pre- 
sent, and rates would probably ease off if it were not 
for the unsettled outlook in Russia and other foreign 
centres. The 4,1,500,000 Treasury Bills, including 
half a million new money, were placed at an 
average of £3 3S. per cent. per annum, but 
Japan is understood to have taken a_consider- 
able block of the issue, or the terms might have 
been rather stiffer. Why the Exchequer should think 
it necessary to increase the floating debt at present is 
not at all evident, for the last return of Public Income 
and Expenditure shows an increase >f over a million 
in Exchequer balances, and with nearly six millions in 
hand it might have been expected that further borrow- 
ing would not be necessary, at any rate until the 
October dividends fali due. There may be some ex- 
planation, but it certainly cannot be deduced from the 
published information, and Mr, Asquith ought really 
to establish the precedent of greater intelligibility in 
this respect. It would be one of the best reforms a 
Liberal Chancellor could inaugurate. The quarterly 
revenue returns as at present issued are either deliber- 
ately intended to be uninforming and misleading or 
they are perfectly farcical, and the weekly statements 
are very little better. There is probably some pig- 
headed, bureaucratic reason for the form adopted, but 
that simply emphasises the necessity for a change and, 
in view of the imperative demands for retrenchment, it 
would be wise to give intelligent criticism the fullest 
possible scope. 


Tue Russian DEBACLE. 


Stock markets began the week in an exceedingly 
uncomfortable frame of mind. Monday morning’s 
news about the dissolution of the Duma, although not 
altogether unexpected, brought the whole situation in 
Russia under review, and the conclusions generally 
arrived at were very far from reassuring. Paris, at one 
time, seemed to be on the very verge of a panic, but 
sufficient support was forthcoming to prevent the 
market toppling over. I have before expressed the 
opinion that French holders of Russian securities will 
probably not realise their position fully until a coupon 
is passed and this week’s incidents have strengthened 
that view. The banks and finance houses are so deeply 
involved that they must do everything in their power 
to stave off the evil day. Most of the news that 
reaches the ordinary investor is tainted at its source 
and designed to allay anxiety. In any case it 
requires a great deal of courage to sell 
stock which was regarded as an _ absolutely 
safe investment at 10 or 20 per cent. below the price 
paid for it, and the attitude of the French holder is one 
of hope, even if it is sot unmixed with anxiety. He 
probably argues that matters cannot be much worse, 
and that his best policy is to await developments. 
Interest has always been promptly paid, and so long as 
that continues he is under no necessity to realise. The 
trouble will come when a coupon is dishoncured—the 
next two are regarded as fairly safe, but the best 
authorities will not commit themselves to anything 
beyond that. In our own market the price of the new 





loan (issued in April) fell to no less than 122 discount, 
but that was due very largely to the technical position. 
It is impossible to get at the real facts, and mere sur- 
mises cannot be definitely stated. But there seems to 
be very little doubt that the issue, instead of being the 
success claimed for it, had to be mainly taken 
up by underwriting syndicates, and some of these 
quickly found that the load was too heavy 
for them. They had to get assistance from 
outside and they had to realise not only Russians, but 
a considerable quantity of gilt-edged securities as well. 
In such circumstances it is difficult to say where liqui- 
dation begins or ends, but it is quite certain that the 
market very narrowly escaped a disaster that might 
have had the most far-reaching consequences. Now 
that the danger is past it is considered the proper 
thing to say that the fears of the market were un- 
founded and that the rumours of trouble were grossly 
exaggerated. As to that, a little incident that occurred 
a year or two ago may be illuminating. I had just 
learnt that a certain firm had succeeded in arranging 
for assistance to the tune of something like three- 
quarters of a million. In Throgmorton-street, a few 
minutes afterwards, a member of the firm in question 
told me he would give £500 for information about 
anyone who might venture to retail the rumours which 
had been in circulation. 1 winked—and passed on! 


KarFIR RECOVERY. 

One of the most prominent features of the last few 
days has been the rally in the Kaffir circus, The death 
of Mr. Alfred Beit, it would seem, was the one thing 
necessary to induce the public to come in and frighten 
the ‘* bears” to cover! Perhaps that puts the position 
somewhat crudely, but if it is analysed it will be found 
to be not so very far out. Of course the loss of 90 per 
cent. of the brains of the leading South African firm 
must make an enormous difference in the long run, 
but that only increased the eagerness of Paris to 
support the market. French speculators apparently 
felt that now or never was the time to buy Kaffirs! It 
is a topsy-turvy world at times, and there is actually a 
grain of truth in this description of the situation. 
After the tremendous fall in values it would have 
been very surprising if there had not _ been 
some rally, and the death of Mr. Beit ren- 
dered it imperative for certain interests to protect 
prices. That was enough to cause some of the numer- 
ous small “bears” to close and the public have also been 
nibbling at little lots of shares. On the whole, how- 
ever, the chances of any sustained upward movement 
are exceedingly remote, and it would not take much 
selling to put the market back into the trough of depres- 
sion. 


New INVESTMENTS, 


There has been a considerable falling off in the rush 
of prospectuses this week, and nothing of much impor- 
tance has made its appearance. Certainly there has been 
very little of an attractive character. Friswe// (7906). 
—Capital £150,000 in 60,000 Six per Cent. Cumula- 
tive Preference and go0,ooo Ordinary shares. The 
vendor company wants £107,500 for the business and 
stipulates for no less than £82,500 in cash, of which 
472,500 is represented by nothing more tangible than 
goodwill. It is one of the most preposterous proposi- 
tions I have came across since the halcyon days of the 
cycle boom of Hooleyfied and sorrowful memory. Wagon 
Finance Corporation.— Capital £1,000,000 in £10 
shares and # 200,000 in Four per Cent. Debenture stock, 
the latter being offered at 94 percent. If the ‘front 
sheet” could be relied upon to produce profits the 
company might do well enough, but I cannot discover 
any other circumstance in its favour. Sun Gas Com- 
pany.—Capital £235,000 in 65,coo Five and a Half 
per Cent. Cumulative Preference and 170,000 Ordinary 
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shares. It is formed to acquire a dry acetylene gas 
process which has not hitherto been a commercial 
success, and the speculation does not look tempting. 
J. J. Ford and Sons, Limited.—Capital £100,000 in 
g9,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference and 
£1,000 Ordinary shares. Formed to acquire Brown’s 
Hotel in Dover-street and Albemarle-street. The 
division of the capital in the manner stated should be 
sufficient to warn off investors who might otherwise be 
tempted to subscribe, 
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RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LTD. 


The ordinary general meeting of this compauy was held at Salis- 
bury House, on the 23rd irst., Mr. Adolph Tuck presiding. The usual 
notice convening the meeting having been read, the Chairman said : 
Permit me to express the pleasure it affords me to meet you, at this 
the fifth annual meeting held since the incorporation of this company, 
under the same pleasant conditions which have prevailed at each of 
the previous meetings, namely, with a balance which I venture to think 
you will again consider acceptable. It seems to methat it would not be 
inappropriate if I take this opportunity to compare this, our first cycle 
of five years, with the results of the last five years of the old private com- 
pany, particulars of which were given at the time in the prospectus 
announcing the change. The figures will be found interesting and 
instructive reading, and their study will, I venture to think, commend 
itself to you as satisfactory. : 

The total profits realised during the last five years of the business 
previous to its being taken over by the present company amounted to 
£192,741 Cs. 7d,, or a yearly average of £38,548 4s. 1d., each individual year 
exhibiting an increase in the profits over those of the previous year. 
The profits for the five years sommmenaing with the first year of the 
company, namely, May 1, 1901, to April 30 of this year—this Eepeenenee 
the first five financial years of the public company—are £250,744 3s. 10d., 
an amount equalling half the entire capital of the company, and givin 
an average profit for each year of £50,144 12s. 9d., an advance this o 
£11,596 8s. 8d. per annum, and representing an excess of _—— of 
30 per cent. over the previous five years’ profits. (Applause.) This result 
is, Ithink, highly gratifying, and, added to the fact that here, again, 
each individual year has shown its small but regular quota of increase 
over its predecessor, and that the last of these five years proves no excep- 
tion to the rule, we may fairly claim this as representative of a healthy 
state of affairs. . 

Another satisfactory feature will be found in the circumstance 
that the fluctuations of the various departments contributing to the 
yearly profit total have been comparatively trifling all along, proving 
not only the continued soundness of the business as a whole, but of ever 
one ofits component parts. Reverting to these varied elements, I start with 
the premier department, which embraces Christmas, New Year, and 
Easter cards, and which continues to monopolise one of the leading 
places in the departmental returns and their attendant profits. The 
fan mpeg A of our delightful greeting missives with all sections of the 
public shows nosign of diminution. With regard to picture postcards, I 
am glad to be able to place it on record that at notime have Tuck’s post- 
cards stood higher in the estimation of the public all the world over 
than at this moment. Our famous “ Oilette” postcards still continue 
their great lead, and our range of novelties in this and other processes, 
such as the **Glosso,” the “ Photocrome,” and many others, was never 
more in evidence. 


TUCK’S POSTCARD COMPETITIONS. 


Most of you will have learnt ere this all about the great postcard com- 
petition which we have recently inaugurated, and which will run for a 
period of twelve months. The magnitude of the prizes offered by us, 
amounting to a total of £6,666, divided into 1,260 prizes, gives you the 
declared opinion of your directors as to the possibilities of the further 
expansion of our already great picture postcard department. The com- 
petition is divided into three sections, each forming a separate com- 
petition. The first of these, entitled ‘‘ Tuck’s Postcard Chain,” already 
gives every indication of immense popularity. It is at once original and 
unique. Fifty important prizes, the first of these of the value of £1,000, 
are offered to as many hospitals, nursing homes, and other institutions for 
whom the longest chains have been welded—that is, to whom the largest 
number of Tuck's postcards have been sent by ourcontributors. The 
institution receiving the largest number of “Tuck” postcards is awarded 
the first prize, the originator of this, the first winning chain, secures the 
originators’ first prize, and the same method is followed in the awardin 
of the second and all the other prizes to the successful institutions an 
the originators of their chains. ; 

The art value of our second competition, ‘‘Home Decorations,” 


cannot be better exemplified than » | the intimation that Mr. Marcus 
Stone and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon have both agai joined our com- 
mittee of judges—a compliment this. proving, as it does, the apprecia- 
tion of these eminent men, justified by their past experience, and also 
of the seven eminent men who have joined this pleasant party of judges, 
of the great educating value of our competitions. The success of this 
highly interesting competition is assured, because it aims at beautifyin 

the home by the decoration with Tuck’s artistic postcards of usefu 
articles, lending themselves to that purpose, such as screens, panels, 
cabinets, &c. ; and the immense range of subjects issued by us, embody- 
ing picturesque scenery, flowers, birds, fruit, heads, figures, &c,, repre- 
sents the most varied and artistic material which has ever been at the 
disposal of gentlewomen and sterner folk occupying their leisure hours 
with so pleasant a pastime. 

The third competition deals with postcards inalbums. A tour illus- 
trated by Tuck's postcards is simplicity itself. Any intending competitor 
— arrange a tour, ee ending with any point in any country 
and illustrate it by means of Tuck’s postcards. These postcard albumsin 
which the cards are to be arranged will also .be exhibited at the galleries 
of the Royal Institute and the prizes awarded by the eminent judges 
already referred to. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET, 


Coming now to the consideration of the balance-sheet, you have,in the 
item of £69,912 8s. 10d. in leasehold properties, an increase of about £800, 
against last r. The outlay under this heading during the year has 
been £1,226 5s., this representing the first —— on account of the 
extension of the wing of Raphael House. Under the heading sundry 
debtors, bills receivable and debit balances, you will notice the amount 
owing to us is £93,329 2s. 7d., as against £100,358 16s. 6d. last year, an appa- 
rent difference of some £7,000. There remains on the asset side the value 
of your stock, which amounts to £65,129 18s. 1d., against £59,450 2s. 7d. last 
year, and excess of some £5,500, Cash in hand and at bank, £45,285 1s. 5d., 
against £41,643 2s. 6d., shows a gain of some £3,500, while, still better, the 
company was owing on May 1 only £26,207 16s. 8d., against £34,140 10s. 11d. 
on the same date of the ——s year, a difference this in favour of 
the company of nearly £8,000. Speaking rough]y, the figures in the balance- 
sheet denote that you have at your disposal available liquid assets 
of considerably over £50,000 in excess of the actual requirements neces- 
sary to carry on the business of your company—a fairly strong position 
this, and one which would enable your directors to take advantage of any 
epee opportunity that presented itself toadd to the earning power 
of the business, 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS. 


I have now to ask your sanction for the passing of the report and for 
the distribution of the year’s profit. This profit, the largest yet mado 
in the history ofthe company, amounts to £51,843 18s.6d. To this has te 
be added £3,470 16s. 9d. brought forward from last year, making a total of 
£55,314 15s. 3d. Out of this has been paid: Half-year’s interim dividend, 
6 per cent., £7,500; twelve months’ preference dividend of 6% per cent., 
£13,750 ; directors’ fees, £3,500; leaving a disposable balance of £30,564 
15s. 3d. Out ofthis we propose the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
for the half year on the ordinary shares. making 8 per cent. for 
the year, which will absorb £12,500. As to the balance we propose to 
transfer another £5,000 to special dividend reserve and £10,000 to general 
reserve and to carry forward to next year £3,064 15s, 3d. Your reserves 
stand at the satisfactory figure of £67,714 5s. 1ld., this, adding the 
£3,064 15s. 3d. carried forward, totalling more than three times the 
amount foreshadowed in the original —— It now remains for 
me to formally move that the report and accounts presented to you by 
your Board of Directors be adopted. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle, in seconding the motion, observed that the divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. had been paid by the company from the beginning, 
while they had built up reserves which he thought very few companies 
of their age could show. Not only had their large general trade, but 
also three separate foreign ‘‘ roots,” each of which was flourishing on its 
own account, one in New York, one in Paris, and one—the youngest, but 
probably the most flourishing—in Berlin. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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